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MEMOIRS OF THE REV. JOHN TOWNSEND.* 


WuatT an amazing contrast is 
presented between the character 
and pretensions of the most Re- 
verend Father in God, William 
Laud, by Divine Providence 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Me- 
tropolitan of all England, and John 
Townsend, Minister of Jamaica 
Row, Bermondsey. The former a 
proud, domineering, persecuting 
High Priest; full of his ecclesias- 
tical dignity and authority ; swellin 
with self-importance; dogmatica 
and superstitious; religious in his 
own way: but it was the religion 
of form, and circumstance, and 
earthly glory; a religion which 
sacrificed the substance to the 
shadow, the shell to the kernel ; 
the souls of men, and the honour 
of God, to ‘the trappings of his 
throne, and the curtains of his sanc- 
tuary.” The latter, a plain, mo- 
dest, unassuming, but active and 
benevolent man; regardless of 
his own honour or interests, if he 
might but advance the glory of 
his Master, and promote the profit 
of many that they might be saved. 
Yet— 

Who, and we put the question 
to Churchmen as well as Dis- 
senters, that has any acquaint- 
ance with the history of the two 
men, would not, if there is a spark 


of genuine religion in his soul, 
infinitely prefer, if he had the 
power of choosing, the private, 
unobtrusive career of the one, to 
all the pomp and glory of the 
other? What is now the see of 
Canterbury to William Laud, even 
if he has obtained mercy, which, 
we trust, he may? It has added 
nothing to the blessedness of his 
ore in the Heavenly Canaan. 
t has not placed one gem upon 
his coronet, or imparted one 
particle of lustre to the diadem 
upon his brow. But Jamaica 
Row has, probably, done much 
tothe reward of John Townsend. 
Many a jewel there formed by his 
god-like and persevering labours, 
is now sparkling on his crown ; 
and many a felicitous association 
stands connected with the ser- 
mons he there preached, and the 
scenes he there witnessed. 

Our musings have naturally been 
thrown into this train, by the transi- 
tion we have made from the Life of 
Laud, given in two former numbers, 
and that of our respected and ve- 
nerable friend, to whose life we 
now direct the attention of our 
readers. Notices of Mr. Town- 
send, more or less extended, have 
already appeared in various forms ; 
but it would be unpardonable 
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were not a special article in this 
work devoted to the memoirs of a 
man who was an ornament to our 
denomination while he lived, and 
who will be enrolled among its 
most eminent members for ages to 
come. 


*€ Mr. John Townsend was born March 
24, 1757, in the parish of Whitechapel, 
and baptized by the curate of that 
church. He had not, indeed, to boast of 
a noble or rich ancestry, but his father 
had received his education from a re- 
spectable clergyman in Yorkshire, under 
whom he attained a considerable ac- 
quaintance with the Latin tongue. In 
early life he settled in London, in a 
family where the late Mr. Whitfield, of 
pious memory, used to visit, and was so 
much charmed with his vivacity, and the 
interesting. nature of his conversation, 
that he was led to hear him preach ; first 
at Allhallow’s Church, and afterwards at 
the Tabernacle, near Moorfields, of 
which congregation he became eventually 
a stated member. This, however, so de- 

raded him in the estimation of his 
ther’s family, that he was menaced 
with loss of station and property. His 
god-mother, a rich aunt, promised to 
make him her sole heir, if he would for- 
sake ‘that enthusiast ; a whole night 
was passed in entreaties and discussions, 
but conscience or principle prevailed 
over human pride and policy. The trea- 
sures of Egypt were renounced, the 
humble path of poverty chosen, and 
things eternal estimated more highly 
than things temporal. 
. “On this circumstance Mr. Townsend 
himself remarks, ‘It is a greater mercy 
to be the child of providence than the 
child of fortune. How many have I seen 
left by their parents in affluence, but it 
‘made to itself wings and flew away.’ I 
am perhaps placed in easier circum- 
stances than some of those who inherited 
the property referred to. It is an honour 
to descend from those who suffer for 
righteousness sake.’ 

“** IT owe much (says our deceased 
friend) to the love and care of an affec- 
tionate mother, not only for her regard 
to my personal safety, but also for her in- 
structions and admonitions. Well do I 
remember standing at her knees to 
repeat Dr. Watts’s | ey and kneeling 
to say my prayers, which was often very 
irksome to me, and which I therefore 
tried to evade by the most frivolous 
excuses, As a proof of her regard to 
my religious interests, I recollect that on 
one occasion, when 
great fault, and then told a falsehood to 
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conceal it, (having the strongest possible 
conviction of my guilt,) she kept me 
fasting im my chamber till I confessed 
my sin. This tosome may appear as a 
trivial circumstance; but as Mr. T. 
doubtless recorded it by way of admoni- 
tion to his own family in the first in- 
stance, so we retain the fact as an admo- 
nition to parents in general, never to 
trifle with the truth, nor to pass over a 
falsehood, as a slight and venial fault: 
nothing, indeed, was more conspicuous or 
admirable in Mr. Townsend’s character, 
than his sacred regard to truth in all his 
conversation.” —pp. 2—4. 

‘Mr. Townsend received the first 
rudiments of his education, as most of 
the first scholars in the world have done, 
from ‘a good old lady, for whom he 
always entertained a strong recollection 
of esteem ;’ in which he may put many 
of us to the blush, who generally under- 
value the pains and patience required to 
instil into young minds that A, B, C, 
which is the foundation of all literature. 
From this tuition he was put successively 
to two boys’ schools, where he made but 
little progress ; and his mother, anxious 
that he might have a good education, and 
finding the expense likely to be inconve- 
nient, by means of one of his father’s more 
wealthy brothers, procured him a pre- 
sentation to Christ’s Hospital. This was 
in the year 1774.”—pp. 4, 5. 


It is not in our power to record 
all the circumstances in the early 
life of Mr. Townsend, by which 
his mind was either gradually pre- 
pared to receive the word of God, 
or formed under its power. The 
following passage, however, is too 
interesting to be passed over. 


‘ Among the many sermons which Mr. 
Townsend now heard, that which most 
deeply impressed his mind, and which he 
reckoned most effectual in his conversion 
to God, was one preached at Tottenham 
Court Chapel, by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Peckwell, trom Psalm ciii. 13, ‘As a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.’ Alluding to 
this circumstance many years afterwards 
(in 1816), when himself py in the 
same chapel on behalf of the Missionar 
Society, Mr. T. thus expressed himself, 
“It was in this house of God that the 
Gospel came home to my rebellious 
heart with a saving power. I have in 
my immediate view the spot where I sat, 
when, with a mind deeply impressed, 
and eyes streaming with tears, I ok 
the mercy of heaven. Nor can I say, 
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whether I wept most tears of sorrow, 
because I found myself a lost sinner ; 
or tears of joy, because I perceived the 
fulness and the freeness of that salvation 
which I have long been, and am still, pri- 
vileged to preach to others.’ 

“The Christian life was now com- 
menced in spirit and practice, self-indul- 
gence was resigned, and the pure prin- 
ciples of our holy religion acted on, and 
evidenced in every part of the subsequent 
conduct. No time, no effort was here- 
after considered too great to be devoted 
to the glory of God, and the good of 
man.’’— pp. 10, 11. 


Mr. Townsend’s education for the 
ministry was very limited; we 
might, indeed, say, he scarcely 
received any education with a view 
to the ministry. He became a 
member at the Tabernacle; en- 
gaged at its prayer-meeting, read 
theology, and began to preach 
occasionally. His first sermon, 
of which the volume gives an in- 
teresting account, was preached 
at the village of Mitcham, a few 
miles from London. He after- 
wards went to Kingston occasion- 
ally, and was, at last, fixed there. 
The account of his studies and 
diligence gives an admirable view 
of the character of the man, and 
shews us how he compensated for 
the deficiencies of his education. 


“ Fixed in this situation, he com- 
menced Greek and Hebrew, which he 
soon laid aside that he might devote his 
whole time to theology, in the study of 
which, he passed fourteen, and sometimes 
sixteen hours a day. His aim was not 
to shine as a speaker—to preach useful 
and instructive sermons was his highest 
ambition. It may not be unprofitable to 
the reader, to young ministers especially, 
to trace the probable progress which the 
subject of this memoir made, to the ho- 
nourable and influential station which he 
afterwards filled in society. Humility, 
and a deep sense of his own insufficiency 
and weakness, were the bases of fature 
influence and usefulness. Conscious of 
the necessity of extraordinary diligence, 
he seized every opportunity of increasin 
his limited knowledge of scriptural an 
experimental theology. That he might 
collect astore of excellent and interesting 
materials for ministerial use, he adopted 
the following plan, which is given in-his 
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own words :—‘ Method being necessary, 
I procured three quarto books, consistin 
of four hundred pages. One of these, 
appropriated for the Old, another for the 
New Testament, and the third, for a body 
of divinity alphabetically arranged. If 
any text, either in private or family 
reading, impressed my mind, I indulged 
the feeling, and wrote all that was freely 
suggested in its proper place. The first 
train of thought sometimes branched into 
so many parts, and with such facility, 
that in a few minutes I had formed a 
plan for an hour in preaching. On 
reading a well-written book, or on con- 
versing with weil-instructed Christians, 
I marked every thing new and impor- 
tant, treasuring it up in my memory, 
till I had an opportunity of committing it 
to paper. Somewhat resembling the 
industrious bee, I strove to make the 
flowers of every garden contribute to 
increase the stock of my (as yet) ill-fur- 
nished hive.’ This practice so enlarged 
his treasures in divinity, that his books 
were soon filled, and to these was added 
a large store of materials, written on 
loose pieces of paper, as he never walked 
in the country without providing him- 
self with the latter, and a pencil, that 
some meditation or remark from the 
work he was reading might be pre- 
served. This habit gave him such 
facility in writing, and induced such a 
power of abstraction, that when he after- 
wards became so fully occupied in com- 
mittees, he could write during the pro- 
gress of speeches to which he intended a 
reply, and yet take up every point of dis- 
cussion in the clearest and most perspicuous 
manner. The contemplations of Bishop 
Hall were a source of rich instruction 
and entertainment. So enraptured was 
he with their beauty, and so charmed 
with the light which they threw on the 
Scriptures both of the Old and New 
Testament, that he would scarcely allow 
himself time for food or rest. Gurnall’s 
Christian Armour was also a favourite 
work at this period. Through the in- 
fluence of a friend he received a large 
box of books from the late John Thorn- 
ton, Esq., among which was Brown’s 
Self-interpreting Bible, and his Diction- 
ary. These made a good addition to his 
yet small, but, to him, valuable, library. 
‘Among the many ways (remarks Mr. 
T.) in which rich Christians may do much 
good, one is to give a few standard books 
in divinity to poor students, who have 
not the means of procuring them, and to 
whom, if I may speak from experience, 
they would be more precious than gold.” 
—pp. 22 —24. 


With some of the habits of Mr. 
Pp2 
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Townsend, here referred to, we are 
y cee familiar. He seemed always 
thinking, yet never absent, and 
often, while conversation was 
going on around him, on matters 
which did not iuterest him, we 
have seen him writing skeletons of 
sermons on backs of letters or 
scraps of paper, which we have no 
doubt he frequently turned to 
excellent account. From his good 
sense, and fund of scriptural know- 
ledge, sustained and increased 
by his diligent use of time, 
though he was never an eloquent 
preacher, he became remarkably 
solid, instructive, and frequently 
impressive; he rarely preached to 
a listiess or inattentive audience, 
and the preaching of few men was 
more useful both to sinners and to 
believers. 

Mr. Townsend removed from 
Kingston, and was settled at Ber- 
mondsey, over a small congre- 
gation, in 1784, where heremained 
till his death. Under his ministry 
it became a regular Independent 
Church, which it had not been 
before. Shortly after his settle- 
ment in this charge, he became 
connected with the Orange Street 
Congregation, in which he offici- 
ated a certain number of times 
every year to the end of his 
life. 

The fourth chapter of this work 
contains an interesting account of 
the institution and progress of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, in which 
every body knows Mr. Townsend 
was the main instrument. We 
can make room only for one 
paragraph. 

* wee Ae 1807 1 oe _ ea < or 
new was al High- 
ness - Duke of Glouzester. “The om 


mony was attended by some of the nobi- 
lity, and @ numerous concourse of 


On the first stone was the following 
inscription :— 
“A Society 
To provide Education for the 
Deaf and Dumb 


Children of Indigent Parents, 
Was first projected and established 
In London, A. D. 1792, by 
The Rev. John Townsend 


and 
The Rev. Henry Cox Mason. 
and 


This first Stone 
Of a new Asylum, 
Built by Voluntary Contributions, 


was laid 
On the 11th of July, in the Year of our 
Lord 1807, 
And the 47th of the Reign of 
King George IIL., 
By His Majesty’s Nephew, 
His Royal Highness Prince William, 
Duke of Gloucester. 


** As soon as the Duke had placed the 
stone, the Rev. Dr. Yates, of Chelsea 
College, the Secretary, read a suitable 
and devotional prayer, for a divine bles- 
sing to rest upon the Institution, and 
upon all those who were engaged in this 
work of faith and labour of love. Mr. 
Townsend then addressed the vast mul- 
titude assembled on the occasion. At 
first he was much agitated, but soon be- 
came more composed, and delivered a 
speech, the substance of which is com- 
prised in the following words : -- 

**¢ Previous to the introduction of 
moral evil, man was not only a holy and 
happy being, but he was exempt from 
disease and imperfections. The intro- 
duction of sin has not only poisoned or 
dried up all the springs of mental de- 
light, but it has entailed on the inhabi- 
tants of this lower world an innumerable 
multitude of bodily diseases, which carry 
in their train excruciating pain, dis- 
tressing debility, and hideous defor- 
mities,--diseases, many of which exclude 
the subjects of them from that sweet and 
social intercourse which is the balm of 
human life.’ He then argued the neces- 
sity of such institutions as the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum ; and concluded with an 
urgent appeal on its behalf.”--pp. 42 
--44. 


He was one of the founders of 
the Missionary Society also, in 
which he took a deep and active 
interest. He was connected with 
the Bible Society in the same 
manner. The Tract Society and 
the Hibernian Society all enjoyed 
his countenance and co-operation. 
But we can only speak of his im- 
portant services in the formation 
and carrying on of the Congre- 
gational School, an object to 
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which he devoted much of his 
attention, which is of high impor- 
tance in itself, but which has 
never been supported in proportion 
to the extent of its claims. His 
biographer states his principles 
and objects in this undertaking 
very correctly. 

**A Dissenter upon principle—a Dis- 
senting minister enjoying competency, 
influence, and respect, he thought long 
and deeply on the necessities of men, 
who, like himself, had their commission 
from heaven—men, who, by faithful 
preaching and holy conduct, were making 
many rich towards God. 

“Mr. Townsend contemplated with 
pain many churches which, like the rich 
Corinthians, allowed their ministers to 
labour, with little consideration either of 
their temporal necessities or spiritual 
anxieties; remaining cold to, or careless 
of, their sufferings and wants, and, in the 
fulness of their own sufficiency, forgetting 
that a devoted Christian Minister takes for 
his motto, Not yours but you. Whilst 
Mr. ‘Townsend saw rising around him in- 
stitutions to meet every species of suffer- 
ing to which our common nature is liable, 
he knew one class of men who, serving a 
spiritual Master, wished only to have 
temporal wants supplied, that their whole 
time and intellect might be devoted to 
His service, and that, disentangled from 
the low affairs of this life, their thoughts 
and affections might lead them to the 
high contemplations of another. To 
relieve the cares that oppressed such 
men—to provide for, and educate their 
children, and to secure an Asylum for 
their advanced age, he proposed to him- 
self hopes which were never realized, 
and formed plans too mighty for his 
feeble resources to execute. That God 
who had given him the benevolent spirit 
of a Sutton, had denied him the affiu- 
ence. The Charter House was the 
model he had in view, but the dissenting 
world were not inclined to follow so mu- 
nificent a plan. It is, indeed, singular, 


that Christians living under the mild pre- 


cepts of the New Testament, should for- 
get the merciful provisions in the Old, 
for the Levite who ministered before the 
Lord in holy things. If the glory and 
beauty which attended the sons of Aaron 
are not to be the destiny of our more spi- 
ritual priesthood, surely we are not to 
inflict on them that moral martyrdom, 
which depressed circumstances must ever 
bring to the upright and honourable 
mind. Dissenting ministers willingly take 
the humble station of servants to the 
charch of Christ—they wish for neither 
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the certainty nor the perpetuity that marks 
the Established Church ; but their devo- 
tedness and their zeal deserve a higher 
reward from their people, than a pittance 
grudgingly given or withdrawn, when 
the whitened locks of age mark the decay 
of the outward man, and of that intel- 
lect whose fire and energies were em- 
ployed, with unwearied ardour and un- 
abating zeal, for a period of thirty--nay, 
perchance, forty years. Was it not to 
prevent such evils, that the Apostle com- 
manded that those who minister in spi- 
ritual things should receive of temporal? 
Unless he had believed that, in after ages 
of the Christian Church, this precept 
would be acted on, would he have given 
the useless advice to youthful pastors, To 
be lovers of hospitality, Tit.i. 8. To be 
given to hospitality, 1 Tim. iii. 2.”--pp. 
78--80. 


He wrote addresses and letters, 
made speeches, collected money, 
and in every way laboured to ac- 
complish this grand design. One 
paragraph we must give as illus- 
trative both of his feelings and of 
the progress of the undertaking. 


“In 1815, the number of children 
under private tuition amounting to 
twenty, the Committee thought it advi- 
sable to procure a house, and provide a 
master, who would be under their own 
immediate superintendence and control. 
A house was therefore purchased at 
Lewisham, capable of containing fifty or 
aaty boys, and many exertions were 
made by the committee to meet the in- 
creased expenditure. To aid the funds, 
Mr. Townsend took a journey into York- 
shire, and appears tu have been tolerably 
successful; but several remarks in his 
diary prove that the slow progress of this 
Institution, and the trifling support it 
received, much grieved and distressed 
him. In January, 1818, he thus writes -- 
* To day walked from Tottenham Court 
to the Poultry, to meet the Committee 
of the Congregational School. How dis- 
couraging is the state of things in this 
Institution; there is not money enough 
to pay the quarter’s bills, and there are 
no collections or douations in prospect. 
This second child of mine will never 
reach the healthy state of the first ; yet, 
that was nursed by the world, this by the 
Church.’ ”’--p. 86. 


Our venerable friend continued 
unwearied in his works of faith 


and labours of love to the very 
end of his life; and died in a 
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manner truly worthy of his cha- 
racter and profession, 


“On Tuesday evening, the 7th of 
February, his brother, who was to preach 
the lecture, saw him previously, when he 
asked what was the proposed text, 
making some remarks which proved that 
there was no decay of intellectual vigour. 
After this conversation, he had a short 
and quiet sleep; on awakening from 
which, his daughter inquired how he 
felt. His reply was, ‘1 am refreshed, 
but my disease is not abated.’ She said, 
‘Your mind seems perfectly composed.’ 
The answer to this remark, was a testi- 
mony to the fidelity of his God. ‘ Yes, 
the Lord is good, a strong hold in the day 
of trouble ; and he knoweth them that trust 
in him.’ The sands were now runuing 
low—the tide of life ebbed rapidly. The 
dearest object of a hallowed affection 
entered the room: his lips uttered an 
expression of deep tenderness ; he gently 
laid his head on her shoulder, and the un- 
fettered spirit took its upward flight to 
that world with which he had long held 
communion. So favoured was he, that 
the cold waters of death had been seen 
only in perspective. None of the usual 
precursors had agitated the dying saint. 
So calmly did he die, there was no 
sting. One moment expressing the 
tenderest earthly love, the next ushered 
into the presence of the Best Beloved. 
The angel of death had a short triumph— 
the wing was felt,—the arrow was point- 
less.” —p. 172. 


Wewish we could make room for 
the whole of what we regard as a 
very correct portrait of Mr. Town- 
send’s character as a Christian, as 
a minister, and as a public man. 


“In the pulpit, Mr. Townsend had 
been singularly useful to persons in 
almost every rank of life. His sermons 
were plain, simple, unadorned ; having 
neither the aid of rhetoric nor imagi- 
nation. They had all the comprehen- 
siveness of vigorous thought, with little 
abstractedness, their tendency being 
obvious to the meanest capacity. He 
always cultivated simplicity in preaching, 
as he believed it characterised the primi- 
tive teachers. Order and arrangement 
were evident—his materials were full and 
clear — his manner impressive and grave. 
From the Bible he brought his argu- 
ments, his reasonings, his appeals; and 
never did he enter on any of the abstruser 
points of doctrine, without supporting his 
assertions with a quotation from Scrip- 
ture. The understanding, the conscience, 
the heart, were the objects of his attack 
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—he convinced, awakened, and com- 
forted. His doctrines were orthodox, 
and he never separated them from duties, 
but insisted on the necessity of practical 
religion arising from evangelical princi- 
ples, and each truth of the Gospel was 
displayed in his sermons. The free and 
sovereign grace of God was the favourite 
theme of his preaching, but the effect he 
displayed as necessarily arising from the 
reception of such grace, was pure aud 
undefiled religion, which had its seat in 
the heart, and its birth in the love of 
God. He taught that faith in Christ 
must necessarily produce love, from which 
obedience arises, with a conformity to 
the divine image. The doctrines of jus- 
tification by works, and of baptismal 
regeneration, were frequently assailed 
in his sermons, as he believed they set 
aside the righteousness of Christ, and the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. He de- 
lighted in the exhibition of the conso- 
lations of religion; but he could strike 
his hearers with awe and terror, when he 
felt it his duty to rouse the lethargic, or 
to recal the wandering. 

“Mr. Townsend has been aptly styled 
‘the apostle of charity ;’ such in very truth 
he was. The sphere of his eneumanny 
was so large, and embraced so great a 
variety of objects, that the relation would 
be tedious. He had not only commenced 
and reared two lasting monuments of his 
benevolence and perseverance, but he 
belonged to almost every society that em- 
braced either religious, moral, or physical 
relief to his fellow men, The perusal of 
the accompanying sketch will give an im- 
pa view, which is more fully deve- 
oped in the selections from the Diary. 
There are, however, some acts of bene- 
ficence, to be related only by those, who 
knew him in his more private habits. 
With a limited income, he allowed aged 
persons a small stipend to assist them in 
the winter, at which season he distributed 
coals; giving not merely to those of his 
own congregation, but extending his libe- 
rality to the poor of his neighbourhood. 
So early as the year 1786, he had esta- 
blished a society for visiting the sick ; 
and the love and respect shown him by 
the miserable and destitute of his own 
vicinity, equalled the tribute of admi- 
ration which he was ever receiving from 
the noble and the wealthy. e was 
sometimes honoured by being appointed 
almoner ; but this never ag re the 
usual draft upon his own funds, which 
was extended with every increase of 
income. 

“ His distribution of tracts was very 
extensive; he never left home without a 
supply, and he embraced every oppor- 
tunity of sending them abroad. An 
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agent was constantly employed by him, 
to convey these useful little messengers 
of mercy to prisons, hospitals, and 
workhouses.”— pp. 175 —177. 

“A Dissenter from conviction, Mr. 
Townsend had imbibed too much of the 
spirit of his Master, to allow an attach- 
ment to modes and systems to separate 
him from Christians of a different party. 
With pleasure he united with all, who 
believed in one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism. Gentle in points where no 
dereliction of principle was involved, he 
was inflexible when duty required. His 
opposition to Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, and 
Mr. Brougham’s Education Bill, was both 
active and decided. Had he lived in 
the sixteenth century, he would pro- 
bably have ranked with a Lutber and 
a Melancthon.”— p. 179. 

“When the Patriarch was buried, 
there went with him a great company, 
who mourned with great and sore lamen- 
tation. Thus it was with our venerable 
friend, at whose interment a tribute of 
respect and esteem was exhibited, which 
was almost unparalleled. The carriages 
covered a length of road that might have 
indicated a royal funeral. The volun- 
tary homage of thousands, told that the 
poor had lost a friend, the helpless a 
counsellor, the children a father.”-- 
pp. 182, 183. 
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Of the work from which we 
have extracted our account, we 
have to say only a few words. 
Like the amiable subject of whom 
it treats, it is a modest and unpre- 
tending performance, It is written 
with great simplicity and serious- 
ness, and contains, we have no 
doubt, the most important features 
in the character and history of Mr. 
Townsend. It does great credit 
to the female pen which has exe- 
cuted a task which veterans in 
literature of the other sex failed to 
accomplish. Our allusion will be 
understood. Whether the life of 
Townsend should have appeared 
as entirely executed by himself, or 
has been improved in a new ver- 
sion by another, may be matter of 
taste or opinion, It is our busi- 
ness to speak only of the book 
before us; which we very cordi- 
ally recommend to our readers, 
and doubt not they will derive 
from it ‘ edification, exhortation, 
and comfort.” 
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(Continued from page 247.) 


I HAVE observed, what I had not 
attended to before my last paper 
was sent to press, as my copy 
of Mr. Charles Butler’s Hore 
Biblice is contained in his Mis- 
cellaneous Works, published in 
1817, that his ‘‘ Short Historical 
Outline of the Disputes respecting 
the Authenticity of the Verse of 
the Three Heavenly Witnesses,” 
was first published in 1805 ; some 
time before the two works which 
have already been noticed. It is 
contained in two Letters ‘to the 
Rev. Herbert Marsh,” and con- 
stitutes the second Appendix to 
the very interesting work of Mr. 
Butler, which is known to every 
scholar, It illustrates the ex- 


tensive reading, the patient re- 
search, and the great suavity 
which distinguish all the pro- 
ductions of one of the oldest and 
most voluminous writers of the 
present day. 

This short outline gives a much 
briefer view of the Controversy 
than has been presented in these 
papers, and omits many things 
which have been introduced in 
them. There are also a few in- 
accuracies which I have noticed, 
though they are not of any ma- 
terial importance. The plan which 
Mr. Butler pursues is the follow 
ing. He gives 

I. Some account of the state 
of the question; II. Of the his- 
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tory of the general admission of 
The Verse into the printed text ; 
IIE. And of the principal dis- 

utes to which it has given rise; 
fv. An inquiry whether the gene- 
ral sense of the text is affected 
by the omission of The Verse; 

. Some acconnt of the argu- 
ment in favour of its authenticity 
from prescription; VI. Some ac- 
count of the arguments against it 
from its absence from the Greek 
manuscripts; VII. Of the an- 
swers to those arguments, from 
its supposed existence in the ma- 
nuscripts of Valla; VIII. From 
its supposed existence in the 
manuscripts of the Complutensian 
editors; IX. And from its sup- 
posed existence in the manuscripts 
used by Robert Stephens; X. 
Some observations on the argu- 
ment arising on its not being in- 
serted in the Apostolos or Collec- 
tion of Epistles read in the Greek 
Church; XI. On its not being 
inserted in the oriental versions ; 
XII. On its not being inserted 
in the most ancient Latin manu- 
scripts; XIII. On the silence 
of all the Greek fathers respect- 
ing it; XIV. On the silence of 
the most ancient of the Latin 
fathers respecting it; XV. Some 
account will then be given of what 
has been written respecting its 
first introduction into the Greek 
and Latin manuscripts. 

Under these general topics, 
almost every thing of importance 
in the controversy is noticed. 
Were I to go over them, it would 
be to repeat a great deal of 
what has been already stated. 
He gives the evidence pro and 
con with great candour and ac- 
curacy; but lays more stress on 
several points that I conceive 
they will fairly bear. One or two 

assages deserve to be quoted 
for the information which they 
contain. Asa Catholic, he feels 
himself in some difficulty by the 
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Decree of the Council of Trent, 
which pronounces the authenticity 
and correctness of the Latin Vul- 
gate. The following passage ex- 
plains the process by which a 
good Catholic may escape from 
the anathema of the Council, 
though he may dispute the authen- 
ticity of this verse. Dr. Geddes 
would have cut the knot which 
Mr. Butler’s reasoning does not 
unloose. 

** Here the communicant with 
the see of Rome takes an higher 
ground. The council of Trent, 
Session 4, declared anathema to 
all, ‘who should not receive for 
holy and canonical, all and every 
part of the Books of the Old 
and New Testament, as they had 
been accustomably read in the 
Catholic Church, and as_ they 
stood in the old vulgate edition :’ 
And in the sixth session, declared 
‘the Vulgate to be authentic, and 
that no one should, on any pre- 
tence, dare or presume to re- 
ject it.’ 

** Now, when the Council of 
Trent made this decree, The 
Verse had long been accustom- 
ably read in the Catholic church, 
and long made a part in the old 
vulgate edition; those, therefore, 
in communion with the see of 
Rome, who now reject The Verse, 
fall within the council’s anathema. 

‘To these objections the ad- 
versaries of The Verse reply : 

“1st, That, in the times of 
which we are now speaking, there 
was little of biblical criticism, and 
that no works of those times have 
reached us, in which such an 
objection either would be made, 
or would be noticed. 

“« Qdly, That, before too great 
a stress is laid on its insertion in 
the Vulgate, an accurate notion 
should be formed of the edition 
denoted, in these cases, by the 
appellation of the Latin Vulgate. 
It does not denote the edition, 
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anterior to St. Jerome, which, 
frem its superior celebrity, was 
called the Ancient Italic ; it does 
not denote the edition published 
by St. Jerome; it merely denotes 
that edition, which, at the time 
of the Council of Trent, was ge- 
nerally in use; and afterwards 
pote as the ground-work of the 
editions published, first by Sixtus 
Quintus, afterwards by Clement 
the Eighth, and which last edition is 
the archetype of the modern Vul- 
gate: that this edition partook 
more of the modern, than of an- 
cient versions; and, that stand- 
ing by itself, it is, in a matter 
of criticism, of no authority. 

““3dly, To suppose, that, the 
Council of Trent pronounced the 
Vulgate to be wholly free from 
error, and that no one was at 
liberty to vary from it, in trans- 
lation or exposition, is going to 
an extreme. In declaring it to 
be authentic, the Council did not 
declare the Vulgate to be inspired 
or infallible; the Council only 
pronounced it to be inerrant, 
where the dogmata of faith or 
morals are concerned. In_ this 
decision, every Roman Catholic 
must acquiesce, as he receives 
the scripture from the church, 
under her authority, and with 
her interpretation: but further 
than this, the Council leaves the 
Vulgate in mere matters of cri- 
ticism, to the private judgment 
of every individual, To this 
effect, Father Salmeron, who was 
one of the ten_first disciples of 
St. Ignatius, and who assisted 
at the Council of Trent in the 
character of one of the Pope’s 
theologians, is cited by the Abbé 
de Vence, to have expressed him- 
self in the third of his prologo- 
mena.”* 

Mr. Butler does not seem quite 
satisfied with this reasoning, and 
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hence he introduces Bossuet, who 
speaks.in a much higher tone of 
authority. 

‘* Tn this stage of the argument, 
Bossuet takes very high ground, 
in one of his letters to Leibnia, 
published by Mr. Dutens, in ‘his 
edition of Leibniz’s works; as, 
in that letter, Bossuet seems to 
place the general acquiescence 
of the Roman Catholic Chureh, 
in the authenticity of The Verse, 
among the traditions which the 
church receives, and the faithful 
are therefore bound to. adopt.— 
As every thing, which has fallen 
from the pen, of that great man, 
is important, and the passage in 
question is little known, it is here 
transcribed at length. 

*«* J’avoue au reste, Monsieur, 
ge que vous dites des anciens 
exemplaires Grecs sur le passage, 
Tres Sunt, $c. mais vous. sgavez 
aussi bien que moi, que larticle 
contenu dans ce passage ne doit 
pas étre pour cela révoqué en 
doute, étant d’ailleurs établi, non- 
seulement. par la Tradition des 
Eylises, mais encore par |’ Ecriture 
trés evidemment. Vous scavez 
aussi sans doute, que ce passage 
se trouve recu dans tout l’Ocei- 
dent; ce qui pardit manifeste, 
sans méme remonter plus haut, 
par la production qu’en fait §. 
Fulgence dans ses Ecrits, et méme 
dans une excellente Confession de 
foi présentée unanimément au Roi 
Huneric par toute lEglise d’A- 
frique. Ce temoignage produit par 
un aussi grand Theologien, et 
par cette sgavante Eglise, n'ayant 
point été reproché par Je héré- 
tiques, & au contraire étant con- 
firmé par le sang de tant de mar- 
tyrs, et encore par tant de mi- 
racles, dont cette Confession de 
foi fut suivie, est une démon- 
stration de la Tradition, du moins 
de toute l’Eglise d’Afrique l'une 
des plus illustres du monde. On 
trouve méme dans S. Cyprien une 

Qq 








allusion manifeste a ce passage, 
qui a’ passé naturellement dans 
notre Vulgate ; & confirme la Tra- 
ditiun' dé tout VPOccident. Je 
suis, ‘&e: 

**« J, Benigne, Evéque deMeaux.’”* 

‘Tradition is no canon of cri- 
tieism; and can therefore prove 
nothing in matters in which parch- 
ment and ink are the ofly autho- 
rities:' Mr. Butler, with his cha- 
racteristie caution, does not give 
his own opinion on this curious, 
and, to all well informed men, un- 
satisfactory mode of reasoning ; 
nor does he give a positive opinion 
on the spuriousness or authenticity 
of the verse in question. He 
leaves the reader to guess whether 
he doubts as a critic, but believes 
as a Catholic. 

On another point a passage of 
some ‘importance occurs, and 
which has also a bearing on the 
critical authority of the received 
and infallibly ascertained text of 
the Vulgate. 

«The adversaries of The Verse 
contend that—IT IS WANTING 
IN FORTY OF THE MOST AN- 
CIENT MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
LaTi~n version. This, they 
say, equipoises, if it do not over- 
balance ‘the authority of those 
Latin manuscripts in which it is 
contained. 

** In 1743, Sabatier published, 
at Rheims, his ‘‘ Bibliorum sacro- 
rum Latine versiones antique, 
seu vetus Italica, et cetere qux- 
eunque in codicibus Manuscriptis 
reperiri potuerunt, que cum vul- 
gata Latina et cum textu Greco 
pom on oad The object of the 
work, is to restore the text of the 
ancient Italic, by putting together 
the quotations of the Bible, in 
the works of the ancient fathers; 
where none can be found, Saba- 
tier supplies the chasm from the 
Vulgate. He was so fortunate as 
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to find, in different parts of the 
works of St. Augustin, a suffi- 
cient namber of quotations, ta form 
the whole of the first four chap- 
ters, and likewise the beginning 
of the fifth. But, when he comes 
to the seventh verse, this very 
voluminous father, who wrote not 
less than ten treatises on the 
epistle in question, suddenly de- 
serts him, though immediately 
after this critical place, he comes 
again to his assistance. This 
chasm, therefore, Sabatier fills 
a by a quotation from Vigilius 

apsensis, who wrote at the end 
of the fifth century.”* 

This fact is, I conceive, of great 
importance. It shows very clearly, 
that even in the writings of the 
Latin Fathers, till the fifth cen- 
tury, beside being wanting in many 
of the best and oldest MSS., the 
verse did not exist. 

Mr. Butler thinks, that the prin- 
cipal argument in fayour of the 
verse, which has not been satis- 
factorily answered, is its having a 
place in the Confession of Faith, 
presented by the African Bishops 
to Haneric. This is part of ‘the 
controversy between Travis and 
Porson, in which Mr. Butler 
thinks the latter displayed his 
wit more than his logic or learu- 
ing. His own argument on that 
passage in the creed, however, 
appears to me very inconclusive. 
It is full of supposition and hypo- 
thesis. But as this topic will 
occur again in our notice of 
Bishop Burgess’s publications, we 
shall advert to it no further at 
present. 


The valuable work of the late 
Bishop Middleton on the Greek 
Article, which was publisbed in 
1808, contains a long and learned 
note, or rather disquisition, on this 
passage. This volume displays 
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mote profound learning, laborious 
investigation, and critical acumen, 
than any critical or philological 
work on the New Testament pub- 
lished in this country during the 


present century. It is impossible 
too highly to estimate its value as 
an aid to the critical interpretation 
of the New Testament. Indepen- 
dently of the laboured and phi- 
losophical discussion of the doctrine 
of the Article, the application of 
the doctrine to the interpretation 
of many important passages, has 
enabled the learned author to 
throw much light upon them, The 
way in which Dr. Middleton was 
led into a discussion on the dis- 
puted passage, he thus explains : 

** It has been insisted, that the 
omission of the rejected passage 
rather embarrasses the context: 
Bengel regards the two verses as 
being connected ‘ adamantind 
coherentiad:’ and yet, it must be 
allowed, that among the various 
interpretations there are some, 
which will at least endure the 
absence of the seventh verse. But 
the difficulty, to which the present 
undertaking has directed my atten- 
tion, is of another kind: it re- 
spects the Article in eic rd év in 
the final clause of the eighth verse : 
if the seventh verse had not been 
spurious, nothing could have been 
plainer, than that TO éy of verse 8, 
referred to ty of verse 7: as the 
case now stands, I do not per- 
ceive the force or meaning of the 
article; and the same difficulty is 
briefly noticed by Wolfius. In 
order to prove, that this is not 
merely nodum in scirpo querere, 
I think it right to examine at 
some length, what are the occa- 
sions, on which before eic the arti- 
cle may be inserted.”* 

The nature of the argument 
which is pursued, in order to 
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account for the use of the article 
in the eighth verse cannot be un- 
derstood, unless I were to quote, 
what is impossible, the whole 
dissertation. Nor is it necess 

I should do so, as Dr. Middleton 
himself is unable satisfactorily to 
account for the occurrence of the 
article in the 8th verse consistently 
with his doctrine, nor can he, on 
the other hand, satisfactorily get rid 
of it. His own convictions seem, 
on the whole, to have been unfa- 
vourable to the authority of the 
verse, and yet he thinks the mat- 
ter not yet entirely decided. 

* In concluding this note,” he 
says, “I think it right to offer 
something towards its vindication. 
I am not ignorant, that in the re- 
jection of the controverted passage 
learned and good men are now, 
for the most part, agreed ; and I 
contemplate with admiration and 
delight the gigantic exertions of 
intellect, which have established 
this acquiescence: the objection, 
however, which has given rise to 
this discussien, I cuuld not con- 
sistently with my plan suppress. 
On the whole, I am led to sus- 
pect, that though so much labour 
and critical acuteness have been 
bestowed on these celebrated 
verses, more is yet to be done, 
before the mystery, in which they 
are involved, can be wholly deve- 
loped.””* 

Much as [I respect the learning 
and talents of Bishop Middleton, 
I cannot allow that a difficulty, 
which may belong to the use of 
the article by one of the inspired 
writers, and he by no means in- 
variably correct in his Greek 
phraseology, ought materially to 
affect our judgment of the reading® 
on which an accurate test of the 
Scriptures must be founded. Such 
difficulties may be a kind of subsi- 
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diary, evidence on one side or ano- 
ther; but can be no satisfactory 
proof of the real reading. It is 
but justice, to Dr, Middleton to 
say, that. it is only on this,ground 
that he argues; for though he 
conceives that something addi- 
tional may yet be brought for- 
ward on the gh a's verse, the 
evident leaning of his mind was 
to the evidence in opposition to its 
authenticity. 


The controversy experienced a 
temporary revival in 1809 and 
1810, by the appearance of an 
article, in the Eclectic Review. 
This able paper, which I believe 
1 am justified in ascribjng to the 
pen of the Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith, 
of Homerton, is a review of 
the other versions of the New 
Testament, by some anonymous 
Unitarians. The disputed passage 
here s under review, in notic- 
ing the text from which the im- 
proved versions had been formed. 
In reference to it, the learned 
writer says, ‘ It is found in No 
Greek MS., ancient. or recent, 
except one to which we shall 
presently adyert,—in no ancient 
version, being interpolated only 
in the; latter transcripts of the 
Vulgate, Not one of the Greek 
Fathers. recognises. it, though 
many of them collect every species 
and shadow of argument, down to 
the most allegorical and shock- 
ingly ridiculous, in favour of the 
doctrine of the Trinity,—though 
they often’ cite the words imme- 

iately, contiguous, both before 
and. after,—and though, with im- 
mense labour and art they ex- 
tract from the next words the very 
sense which this passage has in 
following, times been adduced to 
furaish; Of the Latin Fathers, 
not..one has. quoted it, till 
Eucherius, of Lyons, in the middle 
of the fifth century; and in his 
works, there, is. much reason to 
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believe, that it has been. inter- 
polated,” * 

The expression of this opinion 
roused the indignation of an in- 
dividual, who had more zeal than 
knowledge. Shortly after there 
appeared, ‘‘ The critique in the 

lectic Review, on 1 John v. 7, 
computed by Martyn’s Examina- 
tion of Emlyn’s Answer; to which 
is added, an Appendix, contain- 
ing remarks on Mr. Porson’s 
Letters to Archdeacon ‘Travis. 
By J. Pharez.” 8yo. 1809. To 
this feeble champion of a lost 
cause, the learned reviewer re- 
joined in two able papers in the 
months of January and February, 
1810. After going through the 
several steps of the argument in 
a very lucid and masterly man- 
ner, he thus characterizes this 
production of the Dunciad—* the 
pamphlet which has led us to this 
discussion must be allowed to be 
an extraordinary production. A 
Greek motto on the title page, 
is so happily managed, as to 
suggest shrewd proof, that the 
writer cannot construe a line of 
that language. Grossly destitute 
of literature, and the very lowest 
principles of critical science, he 
assaults the greatest critic in 
Europe, and sings aloud his self- 
complaceat triumph, Actually 
ignorant of what words are deemed 
spurious, and what are held to be 
genuine, avd equally ignorant on 
the nature of the evidence, and 
the minor points of the case, he 
blunders through. page after page 
with the most comfortable fatuity. 
He truly deserves our pity; but 
as to feeling angry with bliss, it is 
quite impossible.” + 


Tn 1810, the publication of a 
British edition of Griesbach’s 
Greek Testament, iv an appendix 
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to the second volume of which 
is'a valuable dissertation on 1 John 
v. 7, brought more generally 
before British scholars the judg- 
ment and reasonings of that dis- 
tinguished critic. It contains a 
succinct and correct statement of 
the whole case, which is deci- 
dedly unfavourable to the authen- 
ticity of the verse. The substance 
of the dissertation is, that the 
text is not found in any Greek 
MS., except one of very recent 
date—that it is not quoted by 
any Greek Father—and that it 
rests chiefly on the authority of 
Vigilius Tapsensis. He sums up 
his discussion by saying, ‘ If 
vouchers so few, doubtful, sus- 
pected, and recent, and argu- 
ments so trifling, could suffice to 
establish the genuineness of any 
reading, in opposition to so many 
weighty testimonies and argu- 
ments, there would no longer be 
any criterion of truth and false- 
hood in criticism, and the whole 
text of the New Testament would 
become whoily uncertain and 
doubtful.” 

The authority of Griesbach, in 
matters of criticism, stands de- 
servedly high. His doctrinal sen- 
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timents are not suspected of 
heterodoxy, his candour is gene- 
rally acknowledged; and of bis 
learning, laborious diligence, and 
soundness of judgment, there can 
be but one opinion among com- 
ry judges. The influence of 
is discussions on the correctness 
of any reading, may therefore be 
expected to be great. Indeed, 
I question whether the authority 
of any text, which he has de- 
cidedly rejected, is likely to be 
restored. Doubts, it is true, exist 
respecting his mode of classifying 
the MSS. of the Greek New 
Testament, and something ve 
formidable has been adduced both 
by Lawrence and Nolan against his 
whole system of recensions; but 
I do not know that the results, 
as to the text, will be materially 
different, though a very different 
system of classification should be 
adopted. His judgment as to the 
age and authority due to the 
various MSS. which have been 
examined, and of the collateral 
evidence, is likely to stand the 
test of the most rigorous examina- 
tion. 


(To be continued. ) 


HOW DOES THE FALL OF ADAM AFFECT THE PRESENT STATE 
OF THE HUMAN MIND? 


Tuis subject is at once difficult 
and interesting. Its difficulty 
seems to forbid altogether its 
examination. 
relation. it stands in towards us, 
forces it upon our attention, and 
demands all the investigation we 
can bestow. It is vain, however, 
to imagine, that its interesting 
situation is able to remove the 
obscurity which envelops it. The 
man who affirms, that his inquiries 
into the nature of the fall of Adam 
were completely successful, would 
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leave us to wonder, whether his 
ignorance or his presumption pre- 
dominated. 

The leading difficulty which 
invests every consideration of our 
primitive fall, is to reconcile it 
with the responsibility of the 
fallen creature. This appears to 
many, not only mysterious, but 
impossible. They think, that the 
one necessarily destroys the other. 


’ 1f man be not perfect, itis thought 


impossible that he can be ac- 
countable. Aud accordingly, not 
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a few sacrifice the former of these 
doctrines to the latter, They deny 
that man is a fallen being, be- 
cause he is a_ responsible one: 
and affirm, that he is at present, 
or at least, but for himself, might 
be, in the state in which he pro- 
ceeded from the hands of his 
Creator, This fact alone, that 
men, in frequent instances, have 
come to such a fearful alternative, 
renders any statements which may 
reconcile these doctrines impor- 
tant and valuable. And if this 
can be done upon scriptural and 
philosophical principles, the cause 
of truth, and of religion, will be 
more effectually served. Such is 
our object in the present essay. 
We are not vain enough to think 
it completely successful; but if 
it call the attention of abler writers 
to the subject, our labour shall be 
well rewarded. 

The fall of man does not, we 
think, directly affect our judging 
and intellectual powers, We say 
directly, because if the mind be 
injured in any way, and to any 
extent, the influence of the injury 
must extend in an indirect man- 
ner, universally over it. Thus 
the judgment may be blinded, or 
filled with prejudice, and be more 
disposed to attend to one than to 
another side of what is presented 
for its decisions, But this is very 
different from a direct’ agency 
operating upon it. It is not un- 
fitted to act. No debility un- 
nerves its powers. It is still able 
to appreciate evidence, to perceive 
differences, and (if its means of 
information be sufficient) to dis- 
cover what is proper to be done 
in given circumstances. 

f the human intellect were 
ones. injured, we have no 

itation in saying, that man’s 
aecountability is absolutely gone. 
‘To assert, that a dintaned judg- 
ment is compatible with respon- 
sibility, and to call their joint 
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existence a mystery, which we 
cannot understand, is erroneous, 
It is not a mystery, but a con. 
tradiction. Nor are we unable 
to understand it. If the ideas we 
possess were as clear, and as wel] 
explained, as the terms which re. 
present them, its true character 
as impossible and absurd, would 
be self-evident to all. The gub- 
ject only requires to be under- 
stood, that our sentiments con- 
cerning it may be demonstrated. 
When we come in contact with 
an individual, whose intellect is 
at all injured, we do not treat or 
consider him as an accountable 
being. This is continually mani- 
fested, in our treatment of ma- 
niacs. The principle upon which 
we act towards these unhappy 
persons, is strictly applicable to 
the case before us. And if the 
injury which their intellect has 
sustained, unfits them from being 
responsible agents; the same hind 
of injury, although in a degree far 
inferior, will produce, in a certain 
measure, the same effect. 

Besides, we find that the Scrip- 
tures always address sinners, as 
creatures possessed of their natu- 
ral and intellectual powers, and 
capable of using them. The law 
of God, and the Gospel of Christ, 
speak to those who are able, 
who have full natural power, to 
obey and to believe. ‘* Thou 
shalt do,” runs through every 
command of the decalogue. And 
** believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” is the most prominent 
command of the New Testament. 
It is needless to say, that this 
language implies and supposes 
a capacity to hearken, and to 
obey. The contrary would be to 
charge God with injustice. Nay, 
he would seem as if sporting 
with the weakness of his creatures. 
And they would be justified in 
saying to the promulgator of the 
law, and to the preacher of the 
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Gospel, ‘‘ what have we to do 
with thee, art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time ?” 
But away with the dreadful idea, 
its very indulgence, for an instant, 
is impious. 

If the intellect of man be not 
ditectly affected by the fall, how 
does that event influence the hu- 
man mind? That it operates 
upon the will, is the usual answer 
given to this inquiry. And this 
is ¢ertainly correct, so far as it 
goes. ‘But such a vague and in- 
definite settlement of the matter 
as this, is far from being satis- 
factory. And if we are not dis- 
‘posed to please ourselves with a 
name merely, it will be proper to 
inquire, what is meant by the 
term, will. Such an inquiry, 
however, will appear ludicrous 
to some, and absurd to others. 
Who is there, it may be asked, 
that knows not what is meant 
when we speak of the will? But 
notwithstanding this, the inquiry 
is necessary and important, as a 
very few remarks will show. 

Some were am and divines 
consider the will as an original 
simple element of the human mind, 
one of those-constituent parts, (if 
we may so speak,) to which, along 
with the primary intellectual 
powers, all the mental and moral 

henomena are referable. — If, 

owever, this be the case, we do 
not see how its corruption can 
consist with the safety and per- 
fection of the other elements. 
Although we are able to form no 
conception of the manner in which 
the fall operated, yet it is ex- 
tremely improbable that one men- 
tal element should be injured, 
while the others escaped. And, 
moreover, this seems irreconcile- 
able with the responsibility of 
man. For, though all the other 
faculties of the mind be entire, 
yet the exception of one renders 
the soul unable to perform the 
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obligations which lie upon a per- 
feet being. Observe the cireum- 
stances of the case; an original 
power is disordered; consequently 
a natural ability to obey no longer 
exists ; and the sinner is therefore 
justified in pleading a destitution 
of will, not as a crime, but as a 
misfortune. This is no longer 
the ground of his guilt, but his 
vindication for contracting it. 

And farther, if the will be a 
distinct element of mind, every 
argument which goes to prove the 
incompatibility of a disorganized 
judgment with accountableness, 
proves the same thing in regard to 
a disordered will; and the want of 
a will to love and serve God, is 
as good a cause of exemption from 
that love and service, as a want of 
power. Disorder or corruption in 
one mental faculty produces the 
same consequences as to respon- 
sibility, as disorder or corruption 
in another. 

But the will is not an original 
and necessary part of mind, in the 
same sense that memory or judg- 
ment is. On the contrary, it can 
be referred to another and a more 
simple element. We may call it 
a faculty indeed, and the name is 
equally proper, as when we apply 
it to the imagination, or any other 
mental state, which an analysis 
can reduce to its constituent parts. 
But to speak with philosophical 
exactness, this is certainly incor- 
rect. We shall not enter very 
much at large into any oe of 
our position, that the will is not 
an elementary part of the mind, 
A few remarks will suffice. But 
we think that a candidand thorough 
examination will convince every 
one who will be at the pains to 
undertake it. The will, consi- 
dered as an element, possesses no 
characteristic in common with the 
other mental elements. We can 
trace the operations, mark out the 
boundaries, and even form plau- 











sible conjectures respecting the 
co lL organs, by which the 
other faculties carry on their ope- 
rations, But it is not so with re- 
gard to the will. And it is re- 
markable, that diseases which 
very much injure the powers of 
sensation, of memory, and of 
judgment, do not at all affect it, 
thereby proving that both its ope- 
rations and its character are sin- 
gular, and peculiar to itself. “Tis 
very true, that many metaphy- 
sicians have considered the will as 
an original power. Mr. Locke, 
viewing it in this light, calls it an 
ability to prefer or choose; ‘‘ and 
volition, he says, “is an act of 
the mind, directing its thought to 
the production of any action, and 
thereby exerting its power to pro- 
duce it.” But I would ask, are 
not these definitions capable of a 
faithful analysis, and may they not 
ultimately be referred to the judg- 
ment ? e do think so. The 
office of this faculty is just to 
chouse; to perceive differences ; 
and to decide in preferring one 
a another. if we attempt 
to distinguish between the will 
and the judgment, at least as far 
as this province of the operation 
of the latter is concerned, we 
shall find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible. To this, however, it may 
be — that the will implies 
something more than the judg- 
ment. It implies not only a power 
of choice, but a power of acting 
accordingly. But this is a mere 
shifting of the question. The 
possessor of judgment, as the 
subject of responsibility, is under- 
stood to have full power to do 
what he judges best to be done. 
a what more is necessary for 
this purpose, than the judgin 

faculty and this ability ? Nothing, 
we conceive; and, therefore, upon 
this philosophical principle, (a 
principle which has acquired all 
the authority and force of an 
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axiom,) that no more causes should 
be introduced, than are necessary 
to account for the effects pro- 
duced ; there is no such element. of 
mind as the will. 

But, perhaps, it may be said, 
that if this proves any thing, it 
proves too much, and tends to 
subvert the very principles we are 
labouring to establish. For, first, 
this ultimate reference of the will 
to the intellect, is contrary both to 
Scripture and to fact. These 
prove the separate existence of 
will and judgment; and, besides, 
granting there were no such con- 
tradicting evidence, and that our 
argument were undeniably con- 
clusive, it completely overturns 
our doctrine. For if the will and 
the understanding be the same, or 
the one involved in the other, then 
the corruption of the disposition 
is the corruption of the intellect, 
and upon our own principles the 
fall has destroyed the accoun- 
tability of man. 

One thing, however, has been 
forgotten in drawing these con- 
clusions from our doctrine, It 
refers to the original, not to the 
present: state of man. If these 
inferences refer to that state, we 
readily acknowledge them. We 
venture to say, that were man now 
in his primary condition, there 
would be no disposition within 
him, apart or opposite to his intel- 
lectual powers. And on this 
account alone sin would be un- 
known. Let us endeavour, as far 
as the nature of the case admits, 
to make this apparent. When we 
attempt to conceive of a perfect 
being, we find no traces of any 
such separate and distinct power 
as a disposition or will, apart from 
the judgment, implies. Our con- 
ceptions of such a creature, from 
the necessary limitation of our 
knowledge, must be vague and 
indefinite, The only perfect Being, 
of whom we can form any idea 
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whatever, is the Almighty Creator 
of all things. In his character, 
as his word and his works reveal 
it, we can find no room for the 
existence, or the exercise of a 
disposition, separate from the at- 
tributes which belong to him. 
"Tis very true that the divine will 
is spoken of in Scripture. But 
this cannot be conceived of as any 
thing out of the intellect. In the 
mind of God there seems no dis- 
position, or inclination, without 
the exercise of intelligence and 
wisdom. And this arises, not 
from his character as an infinite 
Being, but from the total absence 
of evil. Consequently every dis- 
position or inclination, which does 
not arise out of the judgment, 
must have no existence in all 
those beings, ‘“‘ who have kept 
their first estate,” and still ‘* held 
fast their integrity.” 

These remarks bring the ques- 
tion which announces the subject 
of this essay at once to an issue. 
Since, in all probability, upright 
creatures possess no such disposi- 
tion as we have mentioned, and 
since that disposition exists in the 
mind of every child of Adam, 
does it not constitute him a fallen 
being? Is not the will, (when 
we understand by that term, a 
tendency separate from the under- 
standing,) just the unhappy bias 
which the mind received when our 
first Father fell? And does not 
the fall, as it is now felt by us, 
consist in the disposition, super- 
added, as it were, to the mind, by 
which it is led to the commis- 
sion of sin, and to alienation from 
God? We do not think the judg- 
ment, if left entirely to itself, with- 
out any such tendency, could 
possibly contract guilt, unless 
through ignorance, which does 
not apply to the present case. 
As, when properly instructed, it 
knows what is right, free from every 
bias, it would invariably do it, 
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and thus moral evil would never 
have existed. On the other hand, 
however, this disposition, or will, 
when separate from the intellect, 
is invariably towards evil. Io 
some of its operations the judg- 
ment does not interfere. Then it 
hurries the mind, as if uncon- 
sciously, or instinctively, into sin, 
And even when the judgment re- 
monstrates, and points out the 
folly, suffering, and guilt that 
will follow its gratification, its 
every remonstrance is disregarded, 
and the desired indulgence is en- 
joyed. 

The consistency and correctness 
of this view of the fall of man, 
are further proved by the na- 
ture of divine influence. We 
know that while the sinner has 
full power to receive and obey 
the Gospel, yet he never exerts 
that power until an external 
agency, and that from above, 
has visited him. This fact, 
which is as distinctly stated in 
the word of God, as it is proved 
by continual observation, is de- 
nied by the class of persons we 
alluded to in the beginning of this 
treatise, who deny the doctrine of 
the fall. And they reject both 
doctrines for the same cause. 
They are considered alike in- 
consistent with responsibility. 
But the same principles which 
reconcile the one doctrine to the 
character of man, as an account- 
able agent, reconciles the other 
also. In what manner does this 
divine agency operate? It is not 
upon the intellectual powers. 
For these neither admit, nor need 
its aid. They neither require to 
be restrained nor compelled. All 
that is necessary is just to bring 
them into a state which admits of 
their free and full action. This 
the Holy Spirit effects simply by 
changing the bias towards evil, in 
which we have endeavoured to 
show the fall ~—— God 
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«* makes his people willing in the 
day of his power.” The ineli- 
nation which led away the sinner 
from the controul of the under- 
standing, is subdued, or changed, 
and the mind again brought in 
some measure under that con- 
troul. And thus the soul ap- 

oximates to its original state. 

his consummation is not com- 
smn effected in this world. 

cause it is the will of God, 
that by death alone, this bias 
will be utterly destroyed. But 
after that solemn event is realized, 
the soul, in all probability, will 
be similar to what it was before 
the fall. Then nothing shall 
prevent that full obedience which 
the judgment demands. Its new 
disposition, growing naturally out 
of the intellect, will produce an 
endless delight in the performance 
of every duty. And itself will 
write ‘“‘ Holiness to the Lord,” 
upon every thought, and every 
action. 

If the preceding reasoning be 
correct, much obscurity will be 
removed from one of the most 
important branches of natural and 
revealed religion. And although 
the introduction of moral evil re- 
mains still in impenetrable obscu- 
rity, yet the character of God is 
vindicated as the avenger of ini- 
quity ; and the sinner is stript of 
every apology for his sin. His 
want of inclination is not his ex- 
cuse; it is his crime: and instead 
of alleviating his guilt, it is at 
once the cause of it, and its 
highest aggravation. 

ides, the correctness of our 
sentiments will show the falla- 
ciousness of that proud philoso- 
phy, which not only throws out 
‘of its creed the doctrines of ori- 
ginal sin, and of divine influence, 
but makes them the subjects of 
its ridicule. The reason of this 
is obvious. Finding no traces of 
imperfection among the elements 
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of which the mind is composed, 
it altogether overlooked the un- 
happy tendency which these ele- 
ments now possess, or denied its 
existence altogether. And having 
thus assumed, (for proof there is 
none,) that man is a perfect being, 
the philosopher is quite consis- 
tent in denying the necessity of 
spiritual influence. If man be in 
his primary state, he has no dis- 
position which can run counter 
to his understanding. And there 
is neither need nor room for an 
extraneous influence upon his 
mind, 

Nothing is more dangerous than 
those specious and insidious in- 
structions upon the youthful mind. 
The philosopher who teaches 
them, by his writings, or other- 
wise, insinuates not only that 
they are truth, but necessary 
truth. Consequently the pious 
inquirer is brought to this alterna- 
tive, that while they must be right, 
the Scriptures which contain op- 
posite sentiments, from many ac~- 
cidental causes, may be wrong. 
And thus if he attempts to recon- 
cile them, he makes the Scriptures 
bend to philosophy, instead of 
philosophy bending to the Scrip- 
tures, Or if this be not attempted, 
philosophy and religion are op- 
yams to each other. And, per- 

aps, as the easiest way of 
solving a difficulty, it may be 
concluded, that what is true in 
the one is fulse in the other, as if 
truth and falsehood changed their 
natures, when they changed their 
situation. 

But the doctrine we have been 
advocating opens a way of escape 
from such fearful conclusions. It 
shows that the fall and recovery 
of man are truths quite consistent 
with the soundest philosophy. 
As in every thing else, so here, 
philosophy and Christianity are 
not divided. They are necessa- 
rily and eternally joined together. 
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And to make any disruption is 
both unnatural and absurd. It 
is not needful then, that the 
Christian philosopher should either 
reject any part of the Scriptures, 
or of his own science to make 
them agree. Let them be under- 
stood, and they will be found 
not only united, but one and the 
same. And while these results 
will accrue to true philosophy, 
from the truth of the views we 
have now stated, they may arm 
the young inquirer into these sub- 
jects, against the seductive charms 
of ‘‘that science which is falsely 
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so called,” They may enable 
him not only to escape from its 
influence, but ‘‘to give an an- 
swer to every man that asketh 
him, a reason of the hope that is 
in him, with meekness and fear.” 
And thereby he may be better 
fitted to obey the apostolic warn- 
ing, ‘‘ Beware lest any man spoil 
you through philosophy, and vain 
deceit, after the traditions of men, 
after the rudiments of this world, 
and not after Christ.” 

H,. W. 


Glasgow, 22d April. 


DELIBERATION AND STEADFASTNESS REQUIRED IN THE, 
CHRISTIAN PROFESSION. 


“No man having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 


kingdom of God.” 


Te the Editors. —1 THINK it may 
admit of just doubt, whether.these 
words were intended as a reproof 
of the insincerity of the person to 
whom they were addressed, and 
who had professed a readiness to 
follow Christ as one of his dis- 
ciples; or whether they are not 
to be considered as a characteris- 
tic example of the solemn and 
sententious method of instruction 
adopted by our Lord, and of the 
zeal with which he seized every 
opportunity of impressing on the 
minds of those who approached 
him, the most important religious 
_sentiments and maxims. 

The former of these views has 
been commonly deemed the pro- 
per interpretation of their import, 
though there does not appear to 
be any inducement of evidence 
in the context to support it. Pro- 
fessions of attachment to Christ, 
and of allegiance to his service, 
were of frequent occurrence dur- 
ing his ministry. They seem to 
have been the free and involun- 
tary expression of the high- 
wrought regard which certain in- 


—Luke ix. 42. 
dividuals had conceived for his 
erson and doctrines, In every 
instance, however, we find our 
Lord following up such declara- 
tions with some remark of preg- 
nant brevity and force; and which 
had for its immediate object to 
lead the person addressed to a 
due consideration of the impor- 
tance of the resolution which he 
had avowed, and the fearful diffi- 
culties by which its maintenance 
might be assaulted. 

In general, these remarks are ° 
left on record by the Evangelists, 
without any accompanying inti- 
mation of the spirit in which they 
were received, or the practical 
result that followed. It is only 
in a few instances, that an expla- 
natory statement has been sub- 
joined, which is sometimes for 
good, and sometimes for evil; and 
the proper inference, where no 
such information is annexed, 
would seem to be, that we ought 
to turn the observation of our 
Lord to the best account in re- 
ference to ourselves, without in- 
dulging in any unfavourable re- 
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flection on the person to whom it 
was originally directed. At any 
rate, in the absence of all specific 
assurance to the contrary, we are 
as much entitled to predicate a 
beneficial result as one of a con- 
trary description; and did we 
but keep in view the peculiarity 
of our Lord's method of tuition, 
the effort in which he was con- 
tinually engaged to occupy the 
minds of those around him, with 
the most momentous truths con- 
densed, as to their expression, 
into the fewest and most emphatic 
words, the former would appear 
perhaps the more plausible ex- 
planation of the two, 

We have indeed three cases 
brought before us in the conclu- 
sion of this chapter, which appear 
to admit of a somewhat similar 
interpretation, and to which, with 
your permission, I will for a mo- 
ment advert. ‘ And it came to 

ass, verse 57th, that as they went 
in the way, a certain man said 
to him, Lord, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest.” 

Now, there is nothing here to 
give one the impression of any 
insincerity on the part of the per- 
son who made the declaration. 
On the contrary, it would seem 
to be expressive of the fervour of 
a truly devoted mind, attracted 
to the Redeemer by the conduct 
he had witnessed, and the dis- 
courses he had heard while he 
accompanied him in the way. 
It is quite gratuitous to suppose 
it the resolution of one who had 
his eye and his heart on the tem- 
poralities of that secular kingdom, 
which it might be supposed the 
Messiah would set up. Such an 
opinion was indeed current among 
the Jews, arising from a false 
interpretation of the prophetic de- 
scriptions of his reign; but there 
was nothing in the instructions of 
our Lord to countenance such 
views; but every thing to repress 
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the vain anticipation, and to lead 
his hearers to the expectation of 
a widely different result. Ad- 
mitting none to his service, with- 
out solicitously requesting them 
to count the cost, they were uni- 
formly admonished of the perils 
they must encounter in the path 
of his discipleship; and it was 
in this spirit of fidelity our Lord 
immediately replied to the person 
who had accosted him, ‘ Foxes 
have holes, and birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head.” 

In all this there is nothing to 
justify the interpretation, which 
is usually given of the passage, 
as if it evidently implied a severe 
reflection on the idle boast, which 
had fallen from the lips of his 
attendants. It carries, by ne- 
cessity, no such reproof along 
with it; but is to be considered 
as a striking ezxemplification of 
the zeal with which the Saviour 
prosecuted the great purpose of 
his mission, and of the rithfulness 
with which he warned those 
around him, that if any man did 
not deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow him, he 
could not be his disciple. None 
of those who attached themselves 
to his cause, even under the most 
oppressive weight of trial, could 
ever tauntingly observe, as an 
apology for their apostacy in the 
hour of temptation—how different 
the fact from the promise and 
announcement of the Master! In 
every case there was a faithful 
correspondence betwixt them. 

On the other hand, in the 59th 
verse, we are furnished with the 
imperative command which was 
laid by Christ on one of his com- 
panions, when he said, ‘“* Follow 
me.” ‘This, it is to be observed, 
was not like the declaration on 
which we have already remarked, 
a reply to a spontaneous profes- 
sion of service; but it would seem 
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that our Lord, singling out this 
individual from the rest around 
him, laid an interdict upon him, 
as he was about to depart from 
the company, with which for some 
time he had been associated. To 
this he returns a conditional re- 
ply—a reply which is much rather 
to be regarded as an assent to 
the injunction of our Lord, than 
a contumacious opposition to it. 
“‘ Suffer me first to go and bury 
my father.” Now, there was 
nothing sinful in this solicitation, 
and [ should think, that the first 
feeling which rises in the mind 
of a reader of the request, is rather 
to the advantage than otherwise 
of the person who prefers it. 
From what is said of him by 
another Evangelist, (Matthew 
viii.21,) who calls him a disciple, 
it would seem that he had been 
for some time in attendance on 
our Lord, and was accompanying 
him in his journies from village 
to village. How then shall we 
account forthe injunction? Shall 
we suppose that the person to 
whom it was directed began to 
faint in his profession? Did he 
tire of the resolution which he 
seemed to have adopted of fol- 
lowing Christ, and in the fickle- 
ness of an exhausted curiosity, 
move off with a determination to 
return no more? Such is the 
view which is most frequently 
taken of his case; but where are 
the probabilities to authenticate 
it? It appears much more likely, 
that some of those who had re- 
cently joined the moving com- 
pany of our Lord’s disciples, had 
come from the place or neigh- 
bourhood to which he belonged, 
and having apprised him of the 
death to which he adverted, he 
immediately set off to attend his 
father’s obsequies. Or it may be 
that some one of his father’s fa- 
mily or household, aware of his 
being with Christ, had been de- 
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spatched for the special purpose 
of summoning him to take a part 
in the rites of sepulture. In the 
plenitude of his wisdom, our Sa- 
viour thought proper to put the 
fidelity of this servant severely to 
the test, by prohibiting his de- 
parture for such a purpose. ‘ Let 
the dead bury their dead, But 
go thou and preach the kingdom 
of God.” And who shall say, 
that this command was not im- 
plicitly obeyed? For any thing 
that appears to the contrary we 
have a right to infer it. 

The case which lies in the 61st 
verse, is like the one contained in 
the 57th verse. It was the un- 
challenged asseveration of one, 
whose admiration of our Lord was 
too intense for repression, and the 
impulse of which carried him at 
once to the resolution of attach- 
ing himself to the company of his 
disciples. Accordingly he openly 
avows that determination, solicit- 
ing permission, however, to ap- 
prise his friends, who might be 
close at hand, of the purpose he 
had formed, and as a point of 
duty, bid them farewell, A simi- 
lar request had been made by 
Elisha, when he was consecrated 
to the prophetic office by Elijah. 
«* Let me, L pray thee, kiss my 
father and my mother, and I will 
then follow thee.” Nor does the 
remark of our Saviour invalidate 
the supposition, that he was per- 
mitted to do what he had re- 
quested, as such a construction 
would go a long way towards 
insinuating, that the author of 
our religion repealed the obliga- 
tions of filial duty, and instead 
of cherishing, extinguished the 
finer feelings of our nature. Like 
the declaration in the 58th verse, 
the observation here was intended 
to apprise the person to whom it 
was directed of the supremacy 
of that affection, with which he 
must attach himself to the service 
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of the Redeemer, if he would in 
reality become his disciple; and 
is but a varied form of what he 
affirmed on another occasion, 
*¢ that whosoever loveth father, or 
mother, or brethren, or sisters 
more than me, is not worthy of 
me.” The challenge on his affec- 
tion and allegiance was supreme. 
Every earthly connection was to 
be thrown behind him in compari- 
son ; not however by a neglect or 
forgetfulness of the duties im- 
posed by such affinities, but by a 
proper subordination of them, 
and the obligations they involve, 
to the higher claim he had upon 
him. In short, the principle of 
love to him and his service must 
constitute the master-spring of all 
his feclings and deportment. 
When, therefore, our Lord says, 
‘* No man having put his hand to 
the plough, and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God;” he 
designed, in the sententious brevity 
of that method of tuition he uni- 
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formly adopted, to expound the 
terms of his service, and arm the 
individual who was primarily in- 
terested in the remark against the 
seductive pleas his relatives might 
put forth to overrule his resolu- 
tion. And it strikingly attests, 
by its wisdom and fidelity, the 
truth of that eulogy, which was 
pronounced upon the Saviour, his 
enemies themselves being judges, 
‘«*« Never man spake like this man.” 

Assuming this as the proper 
import of the declaration, it evi- 
dently inculcates the necessity of 
deliberation in the choice, and 
unfainting perseverance in the 
profession of the discipleship of 
Jesus Christ. Unless such prove 
the informing spirit of our pro- 
fession, we are not fit for the king- 
dom of God. 

Should these remarks suit the 
purpose of your miscellany, your 
insertion of them will oblige, 

Your’s respectfully, 
X.Y. Z. 





MISCELLANEA BIBLICA.—No. XI. 


PAUL’S APOLOGY FOR REPROACHING THE HIGH PRIEST. Acts xxxiii. 3—5. 


ARRAIGNED before the Sanhe- 
drim at Jerusalem, the Apostle 
had scarcely commenced his de- 
fence, when the High Priest, 
Ananias, commanded him to be 
smitten on the mouth. ‘* God 
shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall,” said the much injured ser- 
vant of Christ, ‘ for sittest thou 
to judge me after the law, and 
commandest me to be smitten, 
contrary to the law?” Provoked 
at the indignity offered to so 
exalted a personage, some of the 
apparitors of the court indignantly 
ps him with reviling God’s 
high priest. ‘ I knew not, breth- 
ren,” replied the Apostle, ** that 
he was the high priest: for it is 
written, thou shalt not speak evil 
of the ruler of thy people.” 





For this apology, Paul has 
been charged with prevarication 
by sceptics and unbelievers, from 
the times of Orobio to the pre- 
sent. And if we might judge 
from the various interpretations of 
commentators, they have found no 
small difficulty iu vindicating him 
from the aspersion. 

The words, prima facie, clearly 
intimate, that Paul was ignorant 
that the person whom he had 
addressed, sustained the dignified 
office ascribed to him; and there- 
fore, on principles of sound inter- 
pretation, they ought to receive 
no other sense, unless a narrower 
investigation of the circumstances 
require us to depart from the more 
obvious meaning. It may be pre- 
sumed, that the apprehension of 
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some such case has influenced 
learned men to prepare exposi- 
tions, which, however they might 
meet some supposed difficulty, 
appear in themselves not very 
probable. To consider the Apos- 
tle’s words as spoken ironically, 
seems unsuitable to the gravity 
of the occasion, and inconsistent 
with the reason which he assigns. 
That he was aware what indivi- 
dual had commanded him to be 
so unjustly smitten, is manifest 
from the personality of his denun- 
ciation: ‘* God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall.” Had he 
meant, “ I do not acknowledge 
him as high priest;” we should 
have read, not, ove ide ort estv 
apytpevc ; but, as Bloomfield cor- 
rectly observes, ov« oa reroy 
apytepea. To consider his apo- 
logy, as implying a concession, 
that he had spoken inconside- 
rately and unbecomingly, seems 
hardly consistent with our Lord’s 
promise to his disciples, (Mark 
xiii. 11.) or with the conscious- 
ness which he undoubtedly felt 
of the divine influence under 
which he spoke, as the fulfilment 
of the prediction evinces. 

In fact, these injurious inter- 
pretations are as uncalled for 
by the exigencies of the case, as 
they appear in themselves impro- 
bable. 

Michaelis (Introd. to New Tes- 
tament, vol. i. pp. 52, 53,) has 
shown, from Josephus, the existing 
state of things. ‘ Soon aftér the 
holding of the first council, as it 
is called, at Jerusalem, Ananias 
was dispossessed of his office, in 
consequence of certain acts of vio- 
lence, between the Samaritans and 
the Jews, and sent prisoner to 
Rome, whence he was afterwards 
released and returned to Jeru- 
salem. Now, from that period 
he could not be called High 
Priest in the proper sense of the 
word, though Josephus has some- 
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times given him the title of 
apyxrepeve, taken in the more ex- 
tensive meaning of a priest, who 
had a seat and voice in the Sanhe- 
drim; and Jonathan, though we 
are not acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of his elevation, had 
been raised in the mean time, to 
the supreme dignity in the Jewish 
church, Between the death of 
Jonathan, who was murdered by 
order of Felix, and the high- 
priesthood of Ishmael, who was 
invested with that office by 
Agrippa, elapsed an interval, in 
which this dignity continued vacant. 
Now it happened precisely in this 
interval, that St. Paul was appre- 
hended in Jerusalem. It is possi- 
ble, therefore, that Si. Paul, who 
had been only a few days in 
Jerusalem, might be ignorant that 
Ananias, who had been dis- 
possessed of the priesthood, had 
taken upon himself a trust to which 
he was not entitled.” 

Those who, in opposition to 
this opinion, contend that the 
peculiar dress of the High Priest 
would infallibly distinguish him, 
appear not to be aware, that such 
peculiar dress was worn in the 
temple only, out of which, as 
Braun has shown, ( De vesti sacer. 
Heb.) his attire was similar to 
that of other Jews. 

Some expositors have augmented 
the difficulties of the passage, by 
confounding the entirely distinct 
offices of x»wi, or President of the 
Sanhedrim and High Priest. The 
latter dignitary was not, by virtue 
of his office alone, even a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrim. If, as was 
general, he became a member of 
that court, he appears to have 
taken his place among the other 
judges, seventy-one in number, 
according to his age, which was 
their established order of prece- 
dency, (Witteii de Syned.) 

Though, therefore, the Apostle 
certainly knew the person of 
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Ananias; yet, as he also knew 
that he had been dispossessed of 
his office of High Priest, as he 
had, during the seven or eight 
days of his abode in Jerusalem, 
so little occasion to inquire who 
at present sustained that dignity, 
and indeed, had been so much 
better occupied than in inquiries 
of that sort, he may be readily 
supposed ignorant, that the de- 
. posed Ananias had, on his own 
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authority, assumed its functions 
and honours. And while there 
appears no real difficulty in his 
apology, understood according to 
the most obvious meaning of the 
words, the manner in which it 
harmonizes with the recondite 
circumstances above noticed, 
strongly argues the authenticity 
of the sacred narrative. 
H*. 





ON A TITLE APPLIED TO MR. HOWE, IN A PUBLICATION OF 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


To the Editors.—THE opera- 
tions of the Religious Tract So- 
ciety are unquestionably amongst 
the most efficient means of pro- 
moting the interests of religion; 
and the Committee are entitled to 
the warmest thanks of the public 
for the way in which they have 
provided for the instruction of the 
young, the thoughtless, and the 
ignorant ; a provision for which, 
thousands will have cause for 
thankfulness through eternity. 
The Committee are, I am per- 
suaded, too much influenced by 
the religion which they have so 
effectively promoted, to receive 
offence from any friendly hints 
with regard to their publications. 
Your correspondent I[., in his 
answer to the remarks of J. 3S. 
on a recent reprint of the Society, 
has remarked, that it might have 
been as well, if the complaint of 
the latter had been in the first 
place made to the Committee. I 
am inclined to think the contrary ; 
because, if the Committee should 
take no notice of such a commu- 
nication, it would then seem in- 
vidious to obtain its insertion in 
a periodical publication, and be- 
cause the same objections to the 
course pursued by a public insti- 
tution may occur to many persons, 
and in that case the explanation 


which is given to one, may serve 
to afford satisfaction to them all. 
Looking over a parcel of tracts, 
which were put into my hands 
the other day, I was gratified by 
seeing a reprint of some excellent 
thoughts of Mr. Howe’s on the 
question: ‘* Do I love God or 
not.” The author of the tract is 
entitled, «« The Rev. John Howe, 
formerly Rector of Great Tor- 


rington, Devonshire.” Against 
this title ] would enter a friendly 
protest. 


First, because it is a title which, 
considering the character and as- 
sociates of Mr. Howe, would pro- 
bably have been offensive, or at 
the least unacceptable, to himself. 
“« How came you to be parson 
of Morton Corbet?” said the 
Chancellor of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry to the persecuted Axton. 
** IT am no parson,” replied 
the Confessor. ‘‘ Are you then 
Vicar?” rejoined the Caancellor. 
** No,” replied Axton, ‘* 1 am no 
Vicar. I abhor those names as 
Aatichristian. I am pastor of the 
congregation there.”* And though 
in the succeeding century the 
aspect of puritanism had become 
softened, its sentiments, rigid 
Brownism excepted, were un- 





* Brook’s Puritans, Vol. I. p. 161. 
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changed. During that riod, 
Presbyterian and Independent in- 
cumbents were not accustomed to 
style themselves rectors or vicars ; 
but preachers of the word, pastors 
of the church, or some similar 
appellation. I think this objec- 
tion has some force; but I do 
not attach any great degree of 
importance to it. 

Secondly, I more strongly ob- 
ject to the title, because it is 
adapted to convey a false im- 

ression. The object of styling 

r. Howe a rector, is doubtless, 
to conciliate the prejudices of 
those, who would read a tract 
not for its contents, but on ac- 
count of the person who was sup- 
posed to have written it. That 
there are many such persons is 
lamentable ; that it is desirable to 
induce them to read what is 
adapted to profit them, is most 
true; but then I would not in- 
duce them to read by an un- 
founded representation. The im- 
pression, which the title in ques- 
tion is adapted to make, is, that 
the author of the tract was a 
minister of the Church of Eng- 
land; but this Mr. Howe never 
was. He was ordained by Mr. 
Herle, of Winwick, in Lanca- 
shire, assisted by the ministers 
of the several chapels in his pa- 
rish. He held the living of Great 
Torrington for a few years; when 
he seems to have been the pastor 
of a sort of Independent church, 
which assembled in the parochial 
edifice. Subsequently to his ejec- 
tion in 1662, he removed to Ire- 
land, the frequent refuge of per- 
secuted Englishmen, and thefe, 
through the liberal connivance of 
the Irish Bishops, preached in 
the parish churches, but without 
any conformity. In 1675, Mr. 
Howe became the pastor of a 
Presbyterian congregation in Lon- 
don, in connexion with which 
he continued till his death in 
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1705.* Can it be right, for any 
purpose, to lead the ignorant to 
believe, that such a man was 
a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land ? 

Thirdly, I object to the title, 
because it is adapted to produce 
a feeling of disgust in the per- 
sons whom it seeks to conciliate. 
It is quite obvious that this 
would be its effect on what is 
called an orthodox churchman, 
who should happen to be ac- 
— with the circumstances of 

r. Howe’s incumbency. And 
suppose the tract were received 
under an impression, that Mr. 
Howe had been a good and 
orthodox rector; (for the term 
‘* formerly,” might be considered 
as implying death, rather than 
ejection, or relinquishment,) and 
it should be afterwards discovered 
that Mr. Howe was, at no period 
of his life, a minister of the 
Church of England; we may 
easily conceive that, in this case, 
an impression very unfavourable 
to the Society which had printed 
the tract, would be infallibly pro- 
duced. 

Fourthly, I object to the de- 
signation as casting, though doubt- 
less most undesignedly, an un- 
worthy reflection on the body to 
which Mr. Howe belonged. Is 
there any thing so objectionable 
in the principles of the dissen- 
ters, that the writings of our best 
divines must not be allowed to 
appear, unless the authors are 
dressed up as ministers of the 
Church of England? It would 
be quite monstrous to suppose 
that such an idea could enter 
into the minds of the Committee ; 
but something very nearly ap- 
proaching to it seems included in 
applying to Mr. Howe the title of 
rector. And when it is considered 





* See Palmer’s Noncon. Mem. and 
Wilson’s Dissenting Churches. 
Ss 
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that dissenters form a large pro- 
portion of the Tract Society, it 
must appear as though they were 
singularly destitute of a salutary 
self-respect, to concur in disguis- 
ing one of their principal divines 
as a minister of the Church of 
England. Of such a self-respect 
too many dissenters are, I fear, 
destitute : but, Gentlemen, I am 
one of the old fashioned class of 
Nonconformists, who are equally 
attached to ecclesiastical unity 
and order with any Bishop on the 
bench, and who consequently view 
dissent, unless it is an act of con- 
scientious obedience, as a cen- 
surable levity, if not an enormous 
wickedness. Now, as in my own 
case, nonconformity is an act of 
obedience to God, though I can 
find unnumbered causes for humi- 
lity, 1 could never feel myself 
inferior to any man, simply be- 
cause I am a dissenter. And 
though in a publication of the 
Tract Society, I would not ex- 
hibit Mr. Howe as a dissenter, 
I have too much self-respect not 
to feel an implied reproach in an 
attempt to exhibit him as a 
churchman. 

I should not, Gentlemen, have 
troubled you with these remarks, 
if the case to which I have re- 
ferred were the only instance in 
which the tracts of this excellent 
Society have given a degree of 
prominence to the Established 
Church, scarcely consistent with 
the liberal basis on which it is 
formed, and the large support 
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which it receives from the Pro- 
testant dissenters. I rejoice in 
giving circulation to such publi- 
cations as those of the excellent 
Richmond; publications contain- 
ing authentic narratives of facts, 
which, in whatever communion 
they occur, must excite the gra- 
titude of the pious, and claim 
the attention of the thoughtless : 
and considering the influence of 
prejudice, were a narrative of a 
similar character, written for the 
Society by a dissenter, I should 
think he acted discreetly by 
adopting a phraseology suited to 
any place or mode of worship ; 
but I never could see why, if 
any good were done, the Clergy- 
man must be the doer of it, and 
the church the place where it is 
accomplished, when it is so per- 
fectly easy to adopt a language 
suited to the views of all the 
different parties which support 
the Society. It seems to me that 
the language of their tracts, ex- 
cepting in the case of narratives, 
and there, as an offering to pre- 
judice, I would make an excep- 
tion in favour of the Establish 
ment, should not be the language 
of the Church of England, nor 
yet the language of the Dissenters, 
but the common language of 
Christianity. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A MEMBER 


Of the Hinckford Hundred Auxiliary 
Tract Society. 





“ON THE CANT OF REVIVALS.” 


To the Editors.—May I be per- 
mitted to offer, with Christian 
frankness, a few remarks upon 
the Review of various publications 
on revivals in your last number ? 
As you have shown yourselves 
amongst the earliest advocates of 





that most important subject in this 
country, so I trust you will allow 
me to criticise even your critical 
labours, which I fear, at least in 
this instance, are not likely to 
promote the cause you have ever 
ppeare d_ solicitous to advance. 
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You say, “ We would have our 
fellow-Christians well guarded 
against the cant of revivals,” by 
which rather exceptionable term 
you denominate ‘‘the flash of 
temporary excitement.” But allow 
me to ask, whether there is not 
abroad another kind of cant on 
this subject—I mean that which 
allows ministers to preach, and 
hearers to approve, sermons on 
the desirableness of revivals, while 
in private companies, both parties 
are prepared to qualify the term 
toa degree almost equal to dis- 
avowal. Such, J am afraid, has 
been the case with respect to the 
American revivals, and, I think, 
a little of this leaven has been 
mixed up in your late Review. 

In that article the reviewer in- 
timates, that reformation must pre- 
cede revival—that we must first 
re-medel the clay, before God 
can make it a living soul. Now, 
it seems to me, that the American 
churches rather expect a revival 
to produce reformation, than re- 
formation to bring about revival. 
And this, precisely on the same 
principle that we consider no pre- 
vious qualification requisite for 
coming to Christ, knowing that 
the very act of believing on him 
is the seed which alone can pro- 
duce that tree from which are to 
be gathered all the fruits of righ- 
teousness. 

After stating the condition in 
which a Christian church ought 
to be, the reviewer asks, ‘* Are 
we then to do nothing but pray 


and wait?” and immediately an-. 


swers in the negative, referring 
us to the first churches. Allow 
me then to ask the writer of that 
article, whether he would preach 
thus to sinners? Is there nothing 
else which can be said to sinners, 
besides ‘‘ pray and wait God’s 
time,” or “‘ pray and improve your 
works?” Would he not rather 
say, “‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
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Christ ”” and if he would say it 
to a solitary rebel against God, 
why should he not say it to a 
collection of sinful churches ?— 
But the secret of this doctrine 
comes out a little further on, 
when the writer adds, ‘‘ After all, 
it may become a question whether 
we are to expect so extraordinary 
an effusion of the Holy Spirit for 
such a purpose.” This sentence 
seems to me the centre around 
which all the reviewer’s argu- 
ments, cautions, and wishes re- 
volve, and to which they conti- 
nually tend. He contrives to 
associate, in connection with the 
expectation of an extraordinary 
out-pouring of the Spirit, “‘ visible 
symbols,” extraordinary _ gifts, 
‘* supralapsarian theology,” ‘ the 
cry of re xavoy, and I know not 
what besides, and then concludes 
by wishing rather to see, (what no 
doubt every Christian desires,) 
‘a work, deep, broad, and last- 
ing, that shall not need reviving.” 

In strict consistency with these 
principles, without attempting to 
contradict any document, he ap- 
pears anxious to pass by the 
United States; where he con- 
fesses ‘‘ revivals are attended by 
such signs as to be denominated 
an extraordinary out-pouring of 
the spirit,” and refers to the 
Islands of the South Seas, as ex- 
hibiting a kind of revival he seems 
to desire. Now I would be the 
last to undervalue the labours of 
those devoted men who have spent 
their strength in the holy enter- 
prise of converting these wretched 
idolaters. I love the Missionary 
work. But I am not, therefore, 
prepared to allow that the change 
which has taken place among the 
inhabitants of the South Seas, is 
satisfactory to the same extent 
as that produced on the minds 
of some of the Backwoodsmea 
of America. To say nothing of 
the increased difficulty which must 

Ss2 
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exist in deciding upon the fact 
of a change of heart having taken 
place in a savage, or of the degree 
of evidence which ought, in such 
a case, to be expected, (a sub- 
ject well worthy of discussion,) 
it should be remembered, that in 
the Islands of the Pacific the 
nations became Christian under 
the influence (in part at least) of 
their chiefs, and, consequently, 
great numbers among them can 
only be regarded as nominal Chris- 
tians. 

It would occupy too much of 
your Magazine to criticise the 
reviewer's account of the North- 
ampton revival. It is liable to 
many very serious objections. 
Why revivals generally, or why 
those which took place under 
President Edwards, should be 
made responsible for the unhappy 
consequences which resulted from 
Dr. Stoddard’s unscriptural no- 
tion, that unconverted persons, as 
such, were admissible to the Lord’s 
Table, I, for one, cannot divine. 
Does he mean to say, that such 
is the practice now in America? 
If he does, evidence to the con- 
trary shall speedily be adduced. 

I have only one more remark 
to make on the sentiments ad- 
vanced in this Review, and that 
relates to the actual state of reli- 
gion amongst us, The writer tells 
us, that ‘‘ Religion is becoming 
more and more — — and 
absorbing topic of general atten- 
tion;” and, Pe fia i lace, ‘‘ In 
our judgment, seutenl, shan been 
thus enjoyed in this country, as 
well as in others, during a period 
of forty years.” If these be the 
sentiments of those who have ap- 
pointed days of humiliation and 
fasting, no wonder that so little 
effect has been produced. That 
religion, in the abstract, and reli- 
gious societies, occupy the atten- 
tion of what is termed ‘the Re- 
ligious World,” nobody doubts. 





But it is by no means equally 
clear, that spirituality of mind, 
deadness to the world, or experi- 
mental religion in any shape, has 
been generally prevalent in our 
churches; and as to the revival 
of religion amongst us during the 
last forty years, unless it can be 
shown that in the earlier parts 
of this period, Christians immersed 
Gesialiin in business and worldly 
excitement more deeply than they 
do now—that tradesmen violated 
the claims of truth, and justice, 
and conscience more flagrantly 
than they do now—that servants 
and dependants were more entirely 
shut out from all the means of 
grace than they are now, I must 
be excused from believing that 
any thing amounting to a general 
revival of religion has hitherto 
been apparent amongst us. 

In conclusion, allow me to sug- 
gest one main cause which may 
contribute to impede any thing 
like a revival amongst us. It 
is our refined taste. The fact is, 
“* We are idolaters of taste.” Many 
persons have long ago ceased to 
think any thing of a sermon which 
does not possess some merit as a 
literary composition; the fami- 
liarity, and plainness, and bold- 
ness of Edwards or of Whitefield, 
would be unwelcome to many 
congregations, and equally un- 
welcome would be one of their 
revivals. We wish for a revival, 
but then it is a quiet revival 
which would not offend against a 
refined taste. We do not wish to 
be ranked as enthusiasts, or to be 
shunned as fanatical by our re- 
spectable worldly connections. If 
it be asked, then, what kind of re- 
vival I desire, I would reply, 
such an one as is described b 
the presbytery of Albany,* suc 
as were experienced by Edwards 





* See Appendix to Pastoral Discourses, 
by the Rev. H. F. Burder. 
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and by Whitefield. I have no 
expectation of receiving such a 
blessing without some admixture 
of human infirmity. I am not 
quite sure whether such would 
be desirable. Perhaps it is, for 
wise purposes, permitted by God, 
that such awakenings should dis- 
play some alloy of human extra- 
vagance. They then become a 
test by which we are able to see 
how far men are prepared to exer- 
cise Christian discrimination, and 
how far they are prepared to bear 
ridicule and reproach for Christ. 
At all events, I pray that a re- 
vival may come, although accom- 
panied by many indications of 
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human infirmity, Give me any 
thing rather than death. Give me 
the most objectionable revival 
that ever was experienced, rather 
than Laodicean torpor and luke- 
warmness. Give me but some- 
thing that shall awaken heartfelt 
emotion — something that shall 
make ministers to weep between 
the porch and the altar—something 
that shall make them “ travail as 
in birth” for souls—something that 
shall make them spend whole 
nights in tears and prayer for 
the people of their charge. Give 
me but this, and I will trust to 
God to preserve me from extra- 
vagance. 

DELTA. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR. DODDRIDGE, 


Northampton, July 2, 1743. 


Rev. AND Dear S1tr—I cannot 
let my good friend, Mr. Parmin- 
ter, return into the West without 
bringing you one line for me, to 
assure you that I entertain a 
most affectionate and respectful 
remembrance of you, and of the 
obliging re cting with which 
you received me last summer. 
I never think of you but it is 
with real veneration and love, and 
I fail not frequently, at€uch times, 
to lift up my heart to God for 
you, in most affectionate wishes 
and prayers, that he may still 
be with you, and warm your heart 
even in these chilling years, with 
a lively sense of his love in 
Christ, and the continual joys of 
his salvation. 
honoured Sir, to hear, that when 
so many of my fathers and bre- 
thren in the ministry, most of them 
your juniors, are laid aside, God 
is continuing your health and 
vigour, and giving you that cheer- 
fulness and vivacity of spirits 
which J am informed you still 
have. It may seem a little bar- 
barous, after you have so long 
been Miles Emeritus, to wish you 


I greatly rejoice, . 


a much longer continuance in this 
warfare, yet, for the sake of the 
church, I cannot forbear wishing 
you may be spared, and earnestly 
pray, that whether your conti- 
nuance be shorter or longer, you 
may see the work of God re- 
viving about you, as well as hear 
comfortably of its advancement in 
other parts of the world, and par- 
ticularly in our kingdom. 
Comfortable tidings, I bless 
God, I do receive from various 
arts, which encourages me to 
hope that, degenerate as we are, 
both in principles and practice, 
God will not utterly depart from 
us; while you are continued 
among us, am sensible you 
will be interceding for us, and 
your prayers have been dear to 
God before most of us were born. 
I beseech you that you would 
sometimes favour me with a share 
in them, who certainly have this 
to recommend me to them, that 
my work is very greatand various, 
and my infirmities many, though 
I bless God, as for bodily health, 
I enjoy a very good state of it, 
and often find myself refreshed, 
rather than fatigued, by my la- 
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bours. I should take it as a 
favour, some time or another, 
to receive a few lines from your 
good hand, which I shall lay up 
as a valuable relique: may God 
give us more and more of that 
spirit which is in you, and I ques- 
tion not but we shall see his 
work revive: I bless God the in- 
terest here continues in good heart, 
and I apprehend that it has been 
for some years gaining, rather 
than losing ground, though God 
was pleased to strip us almost 
at once, between the years 36 and 
40, of those who, humanly speak- 
ing, were our greatest supports ; 
removing the most valuable of our 
ministers in the midst of their use- 
fulness. Adored be his goodness, 
that there is a seed to serve him 
who are accounted to the Lord 
for a generation. You will, I 
hope, dear Sir, often lift up your 
pores for the remnant that is 
eft; I heartily recommend both 
you and your pious consort to the 
distinguished blessings of Provi- 
dence, and join my thanks to you 
both for the friendly reception 
ou gave me, and should really 
esteemed it a great honour, 
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if God had fixed the bounds of 
our habitations so that I might 
have received my apostolical 
friend and father, Mr. Ball, here. 
I do not despair of another in- 
terview with you at Honiton, but 
depend I much more, not only 
on an interview, but an abode to- 
gether in our Father’s house. In 
the mean time, may our views of 
it daily grow brighter, and may 
our souls be refined to greater 
degrees of preparation for it. I 
am, with the sincerest respect and 
affection, 

Honoured and Dear Sir, 
Your faithful and obliged Servant 
and Son, 

P. DoppRipGE. 


Mr. Parminter is one of the 
most excellent youths I have ever 
known, or probably shall know. 
Were all students for the ministry 
like him, I should expect that 
Christ was about to erect his king- 
dom among us with a glory hither- 
to unknown. I hope, Sir, it is in 
part, under God, owing to your 
labours and prayers. 


To the Rev. Mr. Ball, 
in Honiton, Devon. 





UNDYING AFFECTION. 
He best can paint it, who has felt it most.”—Pore. 


= Morner ! soul arousing sound, 
rpassing every other— 
But, ah! thou art no longer found 
To cheer my heart—my Mother. 
Nature instinctive clings to thee, 
Nor time itself can smother, 
Nor all I hear, nor all I see, 
My love to thee—my Mother ! 
Quenchless, as when first reason’s ray 
Made my y heart revere thee, 
Burns my soul’s flame without decay, 
As when I saw thee near me. 
Oh! never can my heart forget 
Thy love, or in another, 
those varied rays to meet, 
hich met in thee—my Mother ! 
Thine eye spoke deep intelligence, 
With softest pity ended ; ‘ 
= voice was music sounds, and thence 


raises and pray’r ascended | 





But, ah! that voice I hear no more, 
Which taught my goul to love her ; 
That eye of fire, which blaz’d before, 
Is closed for aye-- my Mother ! 
Onr union is not sever’d quite, 
By dissolution riven ; 
Although thy sainted spirit’s flight, 
Has wing’d its a to heaven, 
Unfelt by sense, by light unseen, 
Nor reason can discover, 
Thy airy form ; and yet I ween, 
u hoverest near—my Mother! 
And art thou gone! for ever gone! 
Torn from thy child for ever? 
Oh, no! that breast I hang upon, 
From me not death can sever. 
Death cannot pierce affection through— 
Though clods thy lov’d form cover; 
The path thou trod’st, I will pursue, 
And meet again—my Mother! 
Burslem, J. Younc. 
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Natural History of Enthusiasm. London: 
Holdsworth and Ball. pp. 311. 8vo. 
Price 8s. 


WE are much mistaken if this 
volume be not the production of 
some writer of established cele- 
brity. Though anonymous, it 
certainly cannot be considered as 
a literary adventure. It is not 
the effort of one who is trying his 
strength, but of one who knows it. 
Every page displays the hand of a 
master. There pervades the book 
that perfect ra both of com- 
position and of thought, which can 
only distinguish the productions 
of those who have acquired the 
first by long habits of writing, and 
discover the second from a sort of 
instinctive consciousness of supe- 
rior power ; a consciousness with 
which, in the present instance, the 
reader so entirely sympathizes, 
that he never, for one moment, 
associates it with that of the vainly 
confident; but with that, which, 
in one form or other, always be- 
longs to minds of the. first order, 
and which is perfectly consistent 
with the proverbial modesty of 
true genius. 

We have heard the title of the 
work objected to. It does not, 
perhaps, convey instantaneously, 
to any reader, and not at all to 
superficial ones, a very distinct 
idea of its object. The term 
‘‘ history” is so associated in most 
minds with accounts of the rise, 
progress, and vicissitudes of its 
subject, throughout some period 
of time more or less extended, 
that they forget the fact of its 
being capable of another appli- 
cation; they forget that, when 
qualified by the epithet ‘* natural,” 
it is used to signify not so much 
consecutive detail, as general de- 


scription. We are disposed to 
think the title is logically unob- 
jectionable, because the phrase 
stands for the description of the 
essential element, and specific pro- 
perties of a thing; for an exhi- 
bition, in short, of what it is, and 
not for an account of what it has 
passed through. 

The work consists of a series of 
Essays on Enthusiasm, describing 
its nature, and presenting it to 
observation under a variety of 
aspects; it does this, however, 
not with a constant relation to 
time; it attempts not to give a 
regular view of the manner in 
which it has appeared in the dif- 
ferent ages of the world ; the suc- 
cessive phases and diversified 
effects it may have exhibited in 
the annals of the species; this 
would have been its Aistory ; but, 
attempting first to ascertain in 
what it consists, it proceeds to de- 
velop and _ illustrate its opera- 
tions; to describe the way in 
which it displays itself in human 
characters, acting in relation to 
different objects, but upon the 
common and unchangeable prin- 
ciples of human nature; this is 
its natural history. 

We feel that it would be unjust 
to our readers to occupy much 
space by voluntary disquisition ; 
and yet we never experienced so 
strong a disposition to indulge it. 
For once, we find that the converse 
of the Greek proverb may be true, 
‘a little book isa great evil; its 
narrow columus, and confined 
space compel us to put a forcible 
restraint upon the excited energy 
of our own minds. It is the 
rogative of genius that its mae we 
tions seem to inspire the reader 
with a portion of its own power ; 
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to call forth such a sympathy with 
itself, as to bring into exercise 
capacities and feelings of which 
he might be ahr! uncon- 
scious. For this, indeed, it gene- 
rally requires that the mind be 
entirely committed to the com- 
manding influence of the superior 
spirit, unfettered and unchilled by 
any effort of critical attention. If, 
then, we are universally known to 
be the dullest, and most indu- 
rated of the species; if, while 
engaged in the very exercise of 
our hardening and cramping oc- 
cupation, we have actually felt 
for once something like an in- 
spiring and expanding influence ; 
our readers may judge, by such a 
fact, of the claims of a work to 
their regard, by which so extra- 
ordinary an effect has been pro- 
duced; avoiding, however, as 
much as possible, personal re- 
mark, we shall endeavour to give 
some general idea of the objects 
and contents of the work. 

We learn, from a brief adver- 
tisement, that the hope of a bright 
era of renovation, presently await- 
ing the Christian church, ‘‘ has im- 
pelled the author to undertake the 
difficult task of describing, under 
its various forms, that FICTITIOUS 
Pi£TY which hitherto has never 
failed to appear in times of unu- 
sual religious excitement;” and 
we learn further, ‘‘ that while it 
has been his principal aim to pre- 
sent before the Christian reader 
the character of that perilous illu- 
sion, which too often supplants 
genuine piety, he has also endea- 
voured so to fix the sense of the 
term Enthusiasm, as to wrest it 
from those who misuse it to their 
own infinite danger.” 

The double object, therefore, 
of the writer, wonld seem to be, 
to describe to the Christian what 
is enthusiasm, and not religion— 
and to show to others, what is 
religion and not enthusiasm, that 
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both may be upon their guard 
against taking, though in opposite 
senses, the one for the other. 

The work consists of ten sec- 
tions; of these, as it would be 
impossible to give any thing like a 
correct analysis, we shall here 
enumerate the titles, from which a 
general idea of the nature of the 
work may be formed. 

1. Enthusiasm, Secular and 
Religious. 2. Enthusiasm in De- 
votion. 3, Enthusiastic Perver- 
sions of the Doctrine of Divine 
Influence. 4. Enthusiasm, the 
Source of Heresy. 5. Enthu- 
siasm of Prophetical Interpre- 
tation. 6. Enthusiastic Abuses of 
the Doctrine of a particular Pro- 
vidence, 7. Enthusiasm of Phi- 
lanthropy. 8. Sketch of the En- 
thusiasm of the Ancient Church. 
9. The same subject—Ingredients 
of the Ancient Monachism, 10. 
Hints on the probable Spread of 
Christianity, submitted to those 
who misuse the term— Enthusiasm. 

To us the first of these sec- 
tions is the least satisfactory, for 
though it is designed to ascertain 
and fix the meaning of the term, 
it does not contain any very clear 
or pointed definition of it. The 
author has chosen to convey his 
views rather by general illustrative 
observations. We should have 
been glad, in such a work, to 
meet with something more specific 
and logical. It would have been 
easy for him, if he really had in 
his mind a certain individual con- 
ception which he attached to the 
term, tu have constructed some 
precise definition, embracing that 
one and only sense in which he 
understood and intended to employ 
it. Had he done this, in con- 
nexion with a few animadversions 
on its common but improper ap- 
plications, his readers would im- 
mediately have possessed a per- 
spicuous view of the general prin- 
ciples on which he proceeds, We 
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donot say that he hasnotdone some- 
thing like this; almost all that we 
have required may, to a certain 
degree, be obtained by close 
attention to his introductory re- 
marks; still, in establishing pri- 
mary positions, of which it is so 
important that our notions be 
neither redundant, imperfect, nor 
confused, we certainly prefer a 
style less eloquent and discursive 
than that which, in its proper 
place, constitutes one of the dis- 
tinguishing charms of the present 
work. 

The following passage contains 
the writer’s general view of what 
is, and what is not, Enthusiasm. 


“Nature has furnished each of the 
active faculties with a sensibility to plea- 
sure in its own exercise : this sensibility 
is the spring of spontaneous exertion; 


and if the intellectual constitution be- 


robust, it serves to stimulate labour, 
and yet itself observes a modest sdbriety, 
leaving the forces of the mind to do their 
part without embarrassment. The plea- 
sureable emotion is always subordinate 
and subservient, never predominant or 
importanate. But in minds of a less 
healthy temperament, the emotion of 

leasure, and the « quent excit t, 
is disproportionate to the strength of the 
faculties. The efficient power of the 
understanding is therefore overborne, 
and left in the rear; there is more of 
commotion than of action; more of 
movement than of progress ; more of en- 
terprise than of achievement. 

** Such then are those who, in due re- 
gard both to the essential differences of 
character, and to the proprieties of lan- 
guage, should be termed Enthusiasts. 
To apply an epithet which carries with 
it an idea of folly, of weakness, and of 
extravagance, to a vigorous mind, effi- 
ciently as well as erie: | engaged in the 
pursuit of any substantial and important 
object, is not merely to misuse a word, 
but to introduce confusion among our 
notions, and to put contempt upon what 
is deserving of respect. Where there 
is no error of imagination—no misjudg- 
ing of realities—no calculations whi 
reason condemns, there is no enthusiasm, 
even though the soul may be on fire with 
the velocity of its movement in pursuit 
of its chosen object. If once we aban- 
don this distinction, language will want 
aterm for a well-known and very com- 
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mon vice of the mind ; and, from a waste- 
ful perversion of phrases, we must be 
reduced to speak of qualities most noble 
and most base by the very same designa- 
tion. If the objects which excite the 
ardour of the mind are substantial, and 
if the mode of pursuit be truly con- 
ducive to their attainment ; if, in a word, 
all be real and genuine, then it is not 
one degree more, or even many degrees 
more, of intensity of feeling that can 
alter the character of the emotion. En- 
thusiasm is not a term of measurement, 
but of quality.”--pp. 6, 7. 


His notions of religious enthu- 
siasm may be learned from the 
following passages. 


“The religion of the heart may be 
supplanted by a religion of the imagina- 
tion, just in the same way that the social 
affections are often dislodged or cor- 
rupted by factitious sensibilities. Every 
one knows that an artificial excitement 
of all the kind and tender emotions of 
our nature may take place through the 
medium of the imagination. Hence the 
power of poetry and the drama, But 
every one must also know, that these 
feelings, however vivid and seemingly 
pure and salutary they may be, and 
however nearly they may resemble the 
genuine workings of the soul, are so far 
from producing the same softening effect 
upon the character, that they tend rather 
to indurate the heart.”—p. 9. 


‘*A process of perversion and of in- 
duration precisely similar may have place 
also among the religious emotions ; for 
the laws of human nature are uniform, 
whatever may be the immediate cause 
which puts them in action ; and a ficti- 
tious piety corrupts or petrifies the heart 
not less certainly than does a romantic 
sentimentality. The danger attending 
enthnsiasm in religion is not then of 
a trivial sort; and whoever disaffects 
the substantial matters of Christianity, 
and seeks to derive from it merely, or 
chiefly, the gratifications of excited feel- 
ing ; whoever combines from its ma- 
terials a paradise of abstract contempla- 
tion, or of poetic imagery, where he may 
take refuge from the annoyances and the 
importunate claims of common life ;-~ 
whoever thus delights himself with 
dreams, and is insensible to realities, 
lives in peril of awaking from his illu- 
figtoe per — comes bed The re- 

us idealist, perhaps, sincerely be- 

lieves himself to be eminently devout; 

and those who witness his ‘action, 

his elevation, his enjoyments, may rever- 

ence his piety ; oe this fictitious 
t 
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happiness creeps as a lethargy throngh 
the moral system, and is rendering him 
continually less and less susceptible of 
those emotions in which true religion 
consists.” --pp. 10, 11. 


From these, and similar pas- 
sages, it would seem, that the 
writer limits the use of the term 
enthusiasm to what is specifically 
bad. It would be improper, 
therefore, to speak of “ philo- 
sophic enthusiasm, or “ patriotic 
enthusiasm,” or to apply the word 
to any display of character of 
which we wish to express admi- 
ration. This is frequently done, 
although it is generally used as 
expressive of contempt; and 
against this employment of the 
same term, to designate the ob- 
jects of such opposite sentiments, 
the “‘ author of the Essays” enters 
his protest. The term, he thinks, 
should be invariably used in a 
condemnatory sense ; it indicates 
exclusively what is extravagant, 
ideal, and factitious, It is enthu- 
siasm to fix attention and to ex- 
pend feeling on the accidents 
rather than the currency of things; 
to pursue phantoms instead of 
substances; to aim at an elevation 
in virtue, incompatible with the 
laws and duties of the present 
state ; or to indulge any feeling 
-uncalled for by existing realities. 
But no fervour of emotion; no 
sacrifice of self ; no energetic dis- 
play of mind or character, secular, 
or religious, can properly be de- 
nominated enthusiasm, if the ex- 
citing or impelling object be justly 
apprehended, and oni: adequately 
felt; or, in practical matters, if 
the purpose be worthy man, and 
the means worthy the purpose. 
So long as the feeling and the 
conduct are in keeping, so to 
speak, with the mind’s just. per. 
ceptions, resources, and duty, the 
individual is not to be represented 
as actuated by enthusiasm ; where 
there is not this correspondence, 
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there is a fundamental — fallacy 
operating somewhere, and he who 
is governed by a fallacy must be 
an enthusiast. 

We are inclined to question 
some two or three of the positions 
assumed or expressed in this sec- 
tion, but to do so would require a 
disquisition into which it is impos- 
sible, at present, to enter. We 
must hasten to inform our readers 
of the exquisite repast furnished 
for them in the succeeding divisions 
of the work. 

The second section contains 
some of the most powerful and 
splendid illustrations of the whole 
book, Besides exhibiting the true 
idea of devotion, it dissects, in an 
admirable manner, the enthusiasm 
of the Romish worship, and the 
enthusiasm of popular eloquence. 
The third is pre-emirently beau- 
tiful and just. It is distinguished 
throughout by the most exquisite 
purity of language, and exhibits 
both the subject and its perversions 
ina way, which as much con- 
vinces the understanding by its 
rational philosophy, as it charms 
the ear by its felicity of diction, The 
fourth displays great originality; 
it comprebends the enthusiasm of 
mysticism, and the enthusiasm of 
simplicity; thatis, the Antinomian 
and the rationalist ; the Christian 
stoic, and the philosophical be- 
liever. The fifth is a powerful 
piece of clear and convincing ar- 
gument, and a fine elucidation, 
both of Scriptural principles, and 
Christian duty, in relation to the 
subject in question, It establishes 
an admirable rule, discriminative 
of the just medium between the 
neglect and the mania of prophe- 
tical interpretation, The sixth may 
be eminently serviceable to the 
sanguine and the inexperienced, 
in correcting their absurd antici- 
pations of futurity, and teaching 
them the true philosophy of life, 
The events and circumstances of 
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existence are divided into two 
classes, those which are so certain 
and regular as to partake of the 
nature of fixed laws; and those 
wich are so unexpected in their 
occurrence, as not to be forseen 
by any extent of human sagacity. 
The one are those with which we 
have to do, and upon which all 
plans and calculations should pro- 
ceed ; the other, so to speak, are 
those which “ the Father hath put 
in his own power;” he whe cal- 
culates perpetually on the latter, 
is an enthusiast, even though he 
were remarkable for nothing but a 
general apathy and sluggishness of 
mind and feeling; he who pro- 
ceeds on the former is not, even 
should he display, in the prose- 
cution of his purposes, the most 
intense and fervid manifestations 
of character. These, and similar 
topics, are illustrated at length, in 
a manner the most forcible and 
felicitous. The seventh enumerates 
the peculiarities of Christian bene- 
volence, as distinguished from 
what we may term natural philan- 
thropy, and displays the provision 
which is made in the Gospel by 
opposite considerations, to prevent, 
at once, languor and enthusiasm, 
and in a way which, as to the first 
topic, at least, is both original and 
striking. The eighth and ninth are 
the most learned, and the most vi- 
gorously written, perhaps, of any 
in the volume ; and they show too, 
the most thorough acquaintance 
with human nature. The writer 
has powerfully exposed the absur- 
dity of aiming at unearthly excel- 
lence, and has evinced, by many 
admirable observations, the pro- 
priety of eminence being sought 
y man only in human and attain- 
able virtue. The tenth and last 
chapter deserves the profound at- 
tention both of the friends and the 
enemies of missions, It confirms 
and animates the one by arguments, 
appealing to reason, rather than to 
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faith ; and it urges on the other, 
with the precision and force of a 
scientific demonstration, the- fact, 
that the past history of Chris- 
tianity, combined with the signs 
of the times, indicates its speedy 
prevalence as a universal religion, 
irrespectively of the question of 
its truth or falsehood. 

We cannot attempt to give ex- 
tracts from any section so as to af- 
ford our readers an ideaof the mode 
in which any particular subject is 
designed and illustrated; but we 
shall append to these remarks a 
few specimens, from different parts 
of the work, from which some 
judgment may be formed of the 
talents of the writer. Of the 
style, (though always in itself con- 
sidered a subordinate thing,) we 
must be permitted to remark, that 
it is distinguished by copiousness, 
purity, amplitude and force. It 
combines, in general, the chaste- 
ness of Hall, with the powers of 
Forster. It has more strength, 
indeed, than the one, and more 
flexibility than the other. It is 
occasionally broken, however, 
by something like a harsh expres- 
sion, or grotesque figure, very 
similar to what we sometimes meet 
with in the latter writer; and the 
work abounds, like the produc- 
tions of the same person, with 
images distinguished at once by 
their adaptation to the subject, 
and their own intrinsic grandeur 
and beauty, The volume is des- 
tined, we do think, to produce a 
very powerful impression on the 
rising race of Christians and mi- 
nisters, and, perhaps, to forward, 
in a very great degree, that splen- 
did consummation, on which the 
mind of the author, in common 
with that of all good men, seems 
intently to be fixed. Who or what 
the writer ‘is, we know not, and 
we have not a conjécture. We 
can only say, that we believe the 
popularity of the _ though 
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thus cast like an orphan on the 
world, will soon prove, in spite of 
the querulous complaints of dis- 
appointed authorship, that the 
public can appreciate the produc- 
tions of genius, when it actually 
has such upon which to pronounce 
its verdict; and still farther we 
can say, that the author is a 
Christian, and an intelligent one ; 
he may be a Churchman, or he 
may be a Dissenter for any thing 
that appears, but a Quaker it does 
appear that he most certainly is 
not. 


“Every ambitions attempt to break 
through the humbling conditions on 
which man may hold communion with 
God, must then fail of success ; since 
the Supreme has fixed the scene of 
worship and converse, not in the skies, 
but on earth. The Scripture models of 
devotion, far from encouraging vague 
and inarticulate contemplations, consist 
of such utterances of desire, or hope, 
or love, as seem to suppose the exis- 
tence of correlative feelings, and of every 
human sympathy in Him to whom they 
are addressed. And though reason and 
Scripture assure us that He neither 
needs to be informed of our wants, 
nor waits to be moved by our supplica- 
tions, yet will He be approached with 
the eloquence of importunate desire, 
and he demands not only a sincere 
feeling of indigence and dependance, 
but an undissembied zeal and diligence 
in seeking the desired boons by perse- 
vering request. He is to be supplicated 
with arguments as one who needs to be 
swayed and moved, to be wrought upon 
and influenced ; nor is any alternative 
offered to those who would present them- 
selves at the throne of heavenly grace, 
or any exception made in favour of supe- 
rior spirits, whose more elevated notions 
of the divine perfections may render this 
accommodated style distasteful. As the 
Hearer of prayer stoops to listen, so also 
must the suppliant stoop from the heights 
of philosophical or meditative abstrac- 
tions, and either come in genuine sim- 
plicity of petition, as a son to a father, 
or be utterly excluded from the friend- 
ship of his Maker.”-- pp. 30, 31. 


** From the accidents of the position 
in which we are placed, the divine in- 
fluence may appear under an aspect im- 
mensely unlike that in which we should 
view it, if our prospect of the intelligent 
universe were more extended than it is. 
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Thus the sad tenant of a dungeon, who 
has spent the days of many years alive 
in the darkness of the tomb, thinks 
otherwise of the light of the sun, as he 
watches the pencil ray that traverses 
his prison wall, than those do who walk 
abroad amid the splendours of the sum- 
mer’s noon. Or we may imagine a 
world of once animated beings to be 
lying in the coldness and corruption of 

eath, and we may suppose that the 
creative power returns and reanimates 
some among the dead, restoring them 
instantaneously to the warmth, and 
vigour, and enjoyments of -life. The 
spectator of this partial resurrection who 
had long contemplated nothing but the 
dismal stillness and corruption of the 
universal death, might, in his glad 
amazement, forget that the death of 
so many, not the life of the few, is 
anomalous, and strange, and contrary 
to the order of nature. The miracle, if 
so he will term it, is nothing more— 
nothing else, than what is every instant 
taking place throughout the wide realms 
of happy and virtuous existence. The 
life-giving energy, whose beams of ex- 
pansive beneficence had been fora while, 
and in this world of death, intercepted 
or withdrawn, has returned with a kind- 
ling revulsion to its wonted channel ; and 
now moves on in copious tranquillity. 
And yet the dead may out-number the 
living : nevertheless the condition of the 
former, not that of the latter, is extra- 
ordinary ; and the return to life, how- 
ever amazing it may seem, can with 
no propriety be called supernatural. 

“ The language of Scripture, when it 
asserts the momentous doctrine of the 
renovation of the soul by the immediate 
agency of the Spirit of God, employs 
figurative terms which, while they give 
the utmost possible force to the truth so 
conveyed, indicate clearly the congruity of 
the change with the original construction 
of human nature. The return to virtue 
and happiness is—a resurrection to life ; 
or it is anew birth; or it is the open- 
ing of the eyes of the blind, or the 
unstopping the ears of the deaf; or it is 
the springing up of a fountain of purity ; 
or it is a gale of heaven, neither seen 
nor known but by its effects; or it is the 
growth and fructification of the grain ; 
or it is the abode of a guest in the 
home of a friend, or the residence of 
the Deity in His temple. Each of these 
emblems, and all others used in the 
Scriptures in reference to the same sub- 
ject, combines the double idea of a change 
--great, definite, and absolute ; and of a 
change from disorder, corruption, de- 
— to a natural and permanent 
condition: they are all manifestly chosen 
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with the intention of excluding the idea 
of a miraculous, or semi-miraculous in- 
tervention of power. A change of moral 
dispositions so entire as to be properly 
symbolized by calling it a new birth, or a 
resurrection to life, must be much more 
than a self effected reformation; for if 
it were nothing more, the figure would 
be preposterous, unnecessary, and de- 
lusive. Bat, on the other hand, this 
change must be perfectly in harmony with 
the physical and intellectual constitution 
of human nature, or the figure would 
be devoid of propriety and significance. 

_ “But a doctrine of divine influence 
like this, which is so full of promise 
and of comfort to the aspirant after true 
virtue, and which offers nothing to those 
who are eager for transitory excitements, 
and who look for visible displays of super- 
natural power, does not satisfy the re- 
ligious enthusiast. Not content to be the 
recipient of an invigorating and purifying 
emanation, which, unseen and unper- 
ceived, elevates the debased affections, 
and fixes them on the Supreme Excel- 
lence ; nor satisfied to know that, under 
this healing influence, the inveteracy of 
evil dispositions is broken up, and a real 
advance made in virtue, he asks some 
sensible evidence of the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit, and would fain so dis- 
sect his own consciousness as to bring 
the presence of the Divine agent under 
palpable examination. Or he seeks for 
some such extraordinary turbulence of 
emotion as may seem unquestionably to 
surpass the powers and course of na- 
ture. Fraught with these wishes, he 
continually gazes upon the variable sur- 
face of his own feclings, in unquiet 
expectation of a supernatural troubling 
of the waters. The silent rise of the 
well-spring of purity and peace he nei- 
ther heeds nor values; for nothing less 
than the eddies and sallies of religious 
passion can assure him that he is ‘born 
from above.’ ”—pp. 64 - 67. 

“Neither the discharge of present 
duties, nor the exercise of right affections, 
nor a substantial preparation for takin 
a part in the glory that is to be sevenied, 
is perhaps at all necessarily connected 
with just anticipations of the unknown 
futurity. Thus, when the infant wakes 
into the light of this world, every organ 
presently assumes its destined function: 
the heaving bosom confesses the fitness 
of the material it enhales to support the 
new style of existence; and the senses 
admit the first impressions of the ex- 
ternal world with a sort of anticipated 
familiarity ; and though utterly untaught 
in the scenes upon which it has so sud- 
denly entered, and inexperienced in the 
orders of the place where it must ere 
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long act its part, yetis it truly ‘meet to 
be a partaker of the inheritance’ of life. 
And thus, too, a real meetness for his 
birth into the future life, may belong to 
the Christian, though he be utterly ig- 
norant of its circumstances and condi- 
tions. But the functions of that new 
life have been long in a hidden play of 
preparation for full activity. He has 
waited in the coil of mortality only for 
the moment when he should inspire the 
ether of the upper world, and behold the 
light of eternal day, and hear the voices 
of new companions, and taste of the 
immortal fruit, and drink of the river 
of life; and then, after perhaps a short 
season of nursing in the arms of the 
elder members of the family above, he 
will take his place in the service and 
orders of the heavenly house, nor ever 
have room to regret the ignorances of his 
mortal state.”—pp. 118, 119. 

“‘ Not seldom a happy renovation of 
motives takes place in consequence of the 
failures to which the enthusiast has ex- 
posed himself. Benevolent enterprises 
were commenced, perhaps, in all the fer- 
vour of exorbitant hopes ;—the course of 
nature was to be diverted--a new order 
of things to take place, in which, what 
human efforts failed to accomplish, should 
be achieved by the ready aid of heaven. 
But Disappointment--as merciless to the 
venial errors of the good, as to the mis- 
chievous plots of the wicked, scatters the 
project in a moment. Then the selfish, 
and the inert, exult; and the half-wise 
pick up fragments from the desolation, 
wherewith to tch their favourite 
maxims of frigid prudence with new 
proofs in point! Meanwhile, by grace 
given from above in the hour of des- 
pondency, the enthusiast gains a portion 
of true wisdom from defeat. Though 
robbed of his fondly-cherished hopes, he 
is not stripped of his sympathies, and 
these soon prompt him to begin anew his 
labours, on a of a more substan- 
tial sort. arned not to expect miracu- 
lous or extraordinary aids to supply the 
want of caution, he consults prudence 


with even a religious scrupulosity; for 


he has learned to think her voice, if not 
misunderstood, to be in fact the voice of 
God. And now he avenges himself upon 
Disappointment, by abstaining almost 
from hope. A sense of responsibility 
which quells physical excitement is his 
strength. He relies indeed upon the 
divine aid, yet not for extraordinary 
interpositions, but for grace to be faith- 
ful. Thus better furnished for arduous 
exertion, a degree of substantial success 
is granted to his renewed toils and 
prayers. And while the indolent, and 
the over-cautious, and the cold-hearted, 











remain what they were; or have become 
more inert, more timid, and more selfish 
than before, the subject of their self- 
complacent pity has not only accomplished 
some important service for mankind, 
but has himself acquired a_ temper 
which fits him to take high rank among 
the thrones and dominions of the upper 
world.”’-- pp. 165—167. 

“ The question of abstract fitness, and 
that of personal blameworthiness, should 
ever be kept apart: at least they should 
be —_ apart when it is asked--and we 
are often tempted to ask it in the perusal 
of Church history--‘ May such men be 
deemed Christians, who acted and wrote 
thus and thus?’ Before a doubt of this 
kind could be solved satisfactorily, we 
must know—what can never be known 
till the day of universal discovery— 
how much of imperfection and obli- 
quity may consist with the genuineness 
of real piety, and again how much of 
real obliquity there was, under the 
actual circumstances, in the conduct in 
question. Who can doubt that if the 
memorials of the present times, copious, 
and yet inadequate as they must be, 
shall remain to a distant age, they will 
offer similar perplexities to the future 
reader, who, amidst his frequent admi- 
ration or approval, will be compelled 
to exclaim -‘But how may we think 
these men Christians?” Christianity is 
ia gradual process of reforming the prin- 
ciple and practices of mankind, and 
when the sanative operation shall have 
advanced some several stages beyond 
its present point, the notions and usages 
of our day, compared with the com- 
mands of Christ, as then understood, will, 
no doubt, seem incredibly defective.’’-- 
pp- 186, 187. 

“ But if there were room to imagine 
that the first spread of Christianity was 
owing rather to an accidental conjuncture 
of favouring circumstance, than to its 
real power over the human mind, or 
if it might be thought that any such 
peculiar virtue was all spent and exhaust- 
ed in its first expansive effort, then it is 
natural to look to the next occasion in 
which the opinions of mankind were put 
in fermentation, and to watch in what 
manner the system of the ‘Bible rode 
over the high billows of political, reli- 
gious, and intellectual commotion. It 
was a fair trial for Christianity, and a 
trial essentially different from its first, 
when in the fifteenth century, after 
having been corrupted in every part to a 
state of loathsome ulceration, it had to 
contend for existence, and to work its 
own renovation, at the moment of the 
most extraordinary expansion of the 
human intellect that has ever happened. 
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At that moment, when the splendid lite- 
rature of the ancient world started from 
its tomb, and kindled a blaze of universal 
admiration ; at that moment when the 
first beams of sound philosophy broke 
over the nations ; and when the revival of 
the useful arts gave at once elasticity to 
the minds of the million, and a check of 
practical influence to the minds of the 
few; at the moment when the necro- 
mancy of the press came into play to 
expose and explode necromancy of every 
other kind ; and when the discovery of 
new continents, and of a new path to 
the old, tended to supplant a taste for 
whatever is visionary, by imparting a 
vivid taste for what is substantial; at 
such a time, which seemed to leave 
no chance of continued existence to 
aught that was not in its nature vigor- 
ous, might it not confidently have been 
said, this must be the crisis of Chris- 
tianity ?—If it be not inwardly sound -- 
if it have not a true hold of human 
nature--if it be a thing of feebleness 
and dotage, fit only for cells, and cowls, 
and the precincts of spiritual despotism ; 
--if it be not adapted to the world of 
action, if it have no sympathy with the 
feelings of men--of freemen :-- nothing 
can save it: no power of princes, no 
devices of priests, will avail to rear it 
anew, and to replace it in the veneration 
of the people: or at least in any country, 
where has been felt the freshening gale 
of intellectual life. The result of this 
crisis need not be narrated.’”’--pp. 259, 
260. 


The Works of the English and Scottish 
Reformers. Edited by Thomas Russell, 
A.M. Vol.iii. 8vo. London: Palmer. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

We have already * hailed this 

republication of our early Bri- 

tish worthies, as one of the most 
important undertakings of this 
book-making age; and we can- 
not allow a second volume to ap- 
pear, without a respectful an- 
nouncement and friendly greet- 
ing. If ever there were a crisis 
in the history of the church of 
Christ,—since that which drew 
forth these admirable produc- 
tions, which more peremptorily 
demanded the combined efforts of 
the friends of Gospel truth: if 
ever there were a crisis in the 
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long protracted controversy be- 
tween Popery and Protestantism, 
when the writings of old times 
might be advantageously called 
forth from their hiding places on 
the shelves of the book-worm and 
the antiquarian, and again led 
forth to victory, in the ranks of 
truth, it is, surely, the present. 
Now, for the first time, are the 
combatants placed on an equality, 
so far as regards auxiliaries ; and 
the relative strength of their own 
internal resources, must decide the 
contest. Truth, not law; argu- 
ment, not the sword; must hence- 
forth be the weapons of Protes- 
tantism: and is there just cause 
to fear the result? ‘* And now,” 
exclaims Milton, addressing the 
Parliament, on the Liberty of 
unlicensed Printing, ‘* and now 
the time in special is, by privi- 
lege to write and speak what may 
help to the further discussing of 
matters in agitation. The temple 
of Janus, with his two contro- 
versal faces, might now, not un- 
significantly, be set open. And 
though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so truth be in the field, 
we do injuriously, by licensing 
and prohibiting, to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and falsehood 
grapple. Who ever knew truth 
put to the worse, in a free and 
open encounter? Her confuting 
is the best and surest suppressing.” 

It is needless to dwell, at much 
length, on the volume before us. 
Continuing the works of Tyndale, 
it comprises, An Answer to Sir 
Thomas More’s Dialogue; an Ex- 
position upon the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh Chapters of Matthew ; an 
Exposition upon the First Epistle 
of John; a Pathway into the Holy 
Seripture ; and the Sacrament of 
Baptism, and the Sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. As a specimen of 
the quaint, yet forcible manner in 


which the venerable Reformer 
exposes the corruptions of the 
Romish hierarchy, we quote a 
few passages from the section en- 
titled, ‘‘ How Ceremonies sprang 
among us,” in the Answer to Sir 
Thomas More. 


“And as for Confirmation, it is no 
doubt but that it came this wise up, and 
that this was the use which the word 
itself well declareth. We read in the 
stories, that they which were converted 
unto the faith of the age of discretion, 
were full taught in the law of God (as 
right is) and in the faith of our Saviour 
Jesus, yet they were baptized, and upon 
the profession or promising to keep that 
law and faith, were baptized. And then, 
for the succour and help of young chil- 
dren, baptized before the age of discre- 
tion, to know the law of God and faith 
of Christ was Confirmation instituted, 
that they should not be always ignorant 
and faithless, but be taught the profes- 
sion of their baptism. And this, no 
doubt, was the manner, as we may well 
gather by probable conjectures and evi- 
dent tokens, when the children were 
of six or seven years old, their elders 
brought them unto the priest or deacon 
in every parish, which officer taught the 
children what their baptism meant, and 
what they had professed therein : that is, 
to wit, the law of God, and their duty 
unto all degrees, and the faith of our 
Saviour. And, then, because it should 
not be neglected or left undone, an 
higher officer, as the Archdeacon, (for 
it hath not been, as I suppose, in the 
Bishop’s hands alway as now, neither 
were it meet,) came about from parish 
to parish, at times convenient. And the 
priests brought the children unto him at 
eleven or twelve years old, before they 
were admitted to receive the Sacrament 
of Christ’s body, haply. And he apposed 
them of the law of God and faith of 
Christ, and asked them whether they 
thought that law good, and whether their 
hearts were to follow it? And they 
answered, Yea. And he apposed them 
in the: articles of our faith, and asked 
them, whether they put their hope and 
trust in Christ, to be saved through his 
death and merits? And they answered, 
Yea. Then confirmed he their baptism, 
saying, I confirm you ; that is, I denounce 
and declare, by the authority of God’s 
word, and doctrine of Christ, that ye 
be truly baptized within in your hearts 
and in your spirits, through professing 
the law of God, and the faith of our 
Saviour Jesus, which your outward bap- 
tism doth signify ; met thereupon I put 








this cross in your foreheads, that ye go 
and fight against the devil, the world, 
and the flesh, under the standard of our 
Saviour, in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. Which 
manner I would to God, for his tender 
mercy, were in use this day. But after 
that the devil was broken loose, and the 
bishops began to purchase, and the dea- 
cons to scratch all to them, and the spi- 
ritualty to climb on high ; then, because 
the labour seemeth too tedious and pain- 
ful to appose the children one by one, 
they asked the priests that presented 
them only, Whether the children were 
taught the profession of their baptism? 
And they answered, Yea. And so upon 
their words, they confirmed them with- 
out apposing. So when they no longer 
apposed them, the priests no longer 
taught them, but committed the charge 
to their godfathers and godmothers, and 
they to the father and mother, discharg- 
ing themselves, by their own authority, 
within half an hour. And the father 
and mother taught them a monstrous 
Latin Paternoster, and an Ave, and a 
Creed. Which Uae mer every popin- 
jay speaketh with a sundry pronuncia- 
tion and fashion, so that one Paternoster 
seemeth as many languages, almost as 
there be tongues that speak it. Howbeit, 
it is all one, as long as they under- 
stood it not. And, in process, as the 
ignorance grew, they brought them to 
Confirmation straight from Baptism ; so 
that now oftimes they be volowed and 
bishopped both in one day, that is, we 
be confirmed in blindness to be kept 
from knowledge for ever. And thus are 
we come into this damnable ignorance, 
and fierce wrath of God, through our 
own deserving, because, when the truth 
was told us, we had no love thereto. 
And to declare the full and set wrath of 
God upon us, our prelates whom we have 
exalted over us, to whom we have given 
almost all we had, have persuaded the 


worldly princes (to whom we have sub- 
mitted ourselves, and given up our 
power, ) to devour us u and soul, 


and to keep us down in darkness, with 
violence of sword, and with all falsehood 
and guile. Insomuch, that if any do but 
lift up his nose to smell after the truth, 
they snap him in the face with a fire- 
brand, to singe his smelling; for if he 
open one of his eyes once to look toward 
the 9 of God’s word, they blear and 
daze his sight with their false juggling : 
so that if it were possible, ugh he 
were God’s elect, he could not but be 
kept down, and for lack of know- 
ledge of the truth. And, in like manner, 
because Christ had instituted the Sacra- 
ment of his body and blood, to keep 
us in remembrance of his body break- 
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ing, and blood shedding for our sins, 
therefore went they and set up this 
fashion of the mass, and ordained sacra- 
ments in the ornaments thereof, to signify 
and express all the rest of his passion. 
The amice on the head is the kerchief 
that Christ was blindfolded with, when 
the soldiers buffeted him and mocked 
him, saying, Prophesy unto us who 
smote thee? But now it _~ well signify 
that he that putteth it on is blinded, and 
hath professed to lead us after him in 
darkness, according unto the beginning 
of his play. And the flap thereon is the 
crown of thorns. And the alb is the 
white garment that Herod put on him, 
saying, he was a fool because he held 
his peace, and would nqt answer him. 
And the two flaps on the sleeves, and the 
other two on the alb, beneath over 
against his feet, behind and before, are 
the four nails. And the fanon on his 
hand, the cord that his hands were 
bound with; and the stool, the ro 
wherewith he was bound unto the 
pillar when he was scourged ; and the 
corporis-cloth, the sindon wherein he 
was buried; and the altar is the cross, 
or haply the grave, and so forth. And 
the casting abroad of his hands the 
eplaying of Christ upon the cross. And 
the light and sticking up of candles, and 
bearing of candles, or tapers, in pro- 
cession, haply signified this text, (Matt.v.) 
Ye be the light of the world, and let 
your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven. 
And the salt signifieth the wisdom of 
Christ’s doctrine, and that we should 
therewith salt our deeds, and do nothing 
without the authority of God’s word. 
So that, in one thing or other, what in 
the garments, and what in the gestures, 
all his played, in so much that before he 
will go to mass, he will be sure to sell 
him, lest Judas’s part should be left out.” 
—pp. 75—78, 


We cannot close the volume 
without repeating our expressions 
of regret, that the editor has per- 
severed in his resolution to dis- 
continue the notes. Valuable as 
is the mere reprint of these 
long neglected treasures, we can 
scarcely estimate the additional 
value which would accrue to the 
publication, from the insertion of 
illustrative notes, of the kind re- 
ferred to in our notice of the 
former volume; and which the 
learned and industrious editor is 
so well qualified to furnish. 
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Baxter’s Saints’ EveERLASTING 
Rest. Abridged by Isaac Crewsdon. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Jackson. 
18mo. 216 pages, stitched 1s. 3d. 
boards 1s. 6d. bound in cloth 1s. 8d. 
1829.—The editor seeks no pecu- 
niary emolument from this work, but 
issues it solely for the sake of pro- 
moting the best interests of his 
fellow-men. In preparing this work, 
he has used Fawcett’s Abridgment 
—of which, he trusts, the most va- 
luable part has been retained. In 
a few instances a little alteration has 
been made in the arrangement, and, 
occasionally, an expression varied. 
He has been induced to present this 
compendium to the public, in the hope 
that, being thus reduced to a smaller 
compass, it may find its wayinto astill 
wider circle; and, through the Divine 
blessing, be yet more extensively in- 
strumental in promoting fruit unto 
holiness, the end whereof is everlast- 
ing life. 

Such is Mr. Crewsdon’s own account 
of his motives and aim in this abridg- 
ment; and certainly, so far as the 
price and execution of the work are 
concerned, they bear the most decided 
testimony in favour of his profession. 
It is the cheapest book we have seen 
for same time, and we are happy to 
see the essence of one of the very best 
of Baxter’s works brought within the 
reach of all. We cannot, therefore, 
but wish that the benevolent desires 
of Mr. Crewsdon may, in this instance, 
be realized to their utmost extent. 

ExposiTIoN OF THE OLD AND 
New Testament ; by Matthew Henry, 
V.D.M. To which is prefixed, the 
Memoirs of the Life, Character, and 
Writings of the Author. By J. B. 
Williams, Esq. F.S. A. XI1Vth 
and concluding Part, 3s. royal 8vo. 
J. O. Robinson. — We have great 
pleasure to announce the completion 
of this valuable work, by the appear- 
ance of the concluding part, which, 
greatly to the honour of the spirited 
publisher, is thrice the size of its 
predecessors, containing the unpre- 
cedented number of thirty sheets of 
closely printed letier-press for three 

N.S. No. 54. 


shillings, and which he gives in one 
number, to preserve the integrity of 
his original engagement with the pub- 
lic, to complete the work in twenty- 
five parts. By this effort, the most 
useful and popular Exposition of the 
entire Scriptures, in our own, or an 
other language, is placed in areadab 
form before the public, and at a 
price which the economy of the Gos- 
pel willenable most Christian families 
to command. We are happy to find 
that a suggestion of ours has been 
adopted. and that ‘the Miscella- 
neous Works” of Henry, with a large 
addition from the family papers, are 
about to be published, uniformly 
with the Exposition, under the indus- 
trious editorship of Mr. J. B. Wil- 
liams, to which we wish success com- 
mensurate with the merit of the un- 
dertaking. 


EssentTiALs OF HEBREW GRAmM- 
MAR, arranged agreeably to the Plan 
of Gesenius, for the Use of Students, 
by the Rev. J. Crocker, M. A. Long- 
man and Co. 8vo. 2s. 16 pages. 


Stories FRoM Cuurcu History; 
from the Introduction of Christianity 
to the Sixteenth Century. By the 
Author of ‘ Early Recollections.” 
London. Seeley and Burnside, 1828. 
12mo. 6s.—We are greatly pleased 
with this little work. Church His- 
tory is a most fertile subject, and it 
is surprising that more use of it has 
not been made for the benefit of both 
young and old. Its details are tire- 
some and endless; but many of the 
facts which it embraces are of the 
deepest interest. The author of the 
present volume has made avery happy 
selection of those facts; and, at The 
same time, contrived to maintain such 
a degree of consecutiveness in his 
narrative, as to furnish a tolerably 
complete compendium of the History 
of the Church till the Reformation. 
It cannot fail to be both useful and 
asreeable to young persons. 


Memoir oF MartHa Fowter, 
a Sabbath School Teacher; who died 
at Carlisle. By the = Richard 
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Hunter, Carlisle. Second Edition. 
18mo. Price 1s. 6d.—Examples of 
piety and usefulness in humble life 
are of high value, and certainly de- 
serve an appropriate memorial. We 
have been exceedingly pleased with 
the little narrative before us. Mr. 
Hunter has given us the facts in a 
style of chaste simplicity, and his own 
remarks are pertinent and judicious. 

“ Martha Fowler had the happiness to 
be called by the grace of God, at an early 
period of life, to an acquaintance with 
the doctrines and blessings of the glo- 
rious Gospel. Amiable and kind in her 
disposition, diligent, discreet, and un- 
assuming in her conduct, she was beloved 
by friends, and respected by all that 
knew her. The a she + to 
the risi eration, and particularly to 
those A ama the Sunday School, 
presents an example well worthy of imi- 
tation. Martha was the subject of much 

a filiction, which proved to her graces, 
what the furnace is to the precious 
metals.” 

The following meditation, written 
the day after her first communion with 
the Scotch Church, to which she be- 
longed, will show the state of her 
mind in reviewing the solemn work in 
which she had been engaged. 

“How stand matters between God 
and my own soul? This is a most im- 
portant question. When I examine the 
secrets of my mind, what answer can I, 
as in the presence of the great God, 
return? Thou, God, seest me. Thou 
knowest that I have need to apply con- 
stantly to the blood of sprinkling for 
‘the forgiveness of those imperfections 
by which my very best actions are 
marked. Where is boasting then? it 
is excluded. Hadst thou laid justice to 
the line, or equity to the plummet, thou 
mightest well have debarred me from the 
assembly of thy people. But my soul, 
and all that is within me, should be 
stirred up to praise and bless thy holy 
Majesty, for not only giving a * name 

a place among thy worshippers, 
but also for making me delight in thy 
service, and find that happiness in com- 
munion with thyself, which is more pre- 
cious than rubies.” 

Mrs. Osporne, or the Merchant’s 
Widow. A Tale for Youth. By a 
Lady, 18mo. 

Tue MortHertess Famity; or, 
Maternal Influence Displayed. By 
Esther Copley, (late Hewlett, ). Au- 
ther of Cottage Comforts. 18mo. 
Price 1s. Holdsworth and Bail.— 


{June, 


These Tales are not inferior to the 
average run of those little fictitious 
stories which, of late, have been so 
multiplied, that our nurseries and 
kitchens are full of them. Cowper 
was quite mistaken, when, about 
forty years ago, he aflirmed, 


‘“* Fancy has sported all her powers away, 
In tales, in trifles, and in children’s play.” 


What would the bard have said had 
he lived to this time, when sentimental 
frippery, in a thousand fascinating 
forms, is beginning to creep into the 
homely dwellings of our peasantry. 
Pity it is, that a lady who can write 
such a work of solid good sense and 
utility as Cottage Comforts, should 
lend her sanction and aid to this per- 
nicious mania. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


To be completed in 9 or 10 monthly parts, 
royal octavo, and uniform with the edition of 
Henry’s Commentary just rfected, price 3s. 
each Part, the Miscellaneous Writings of the Rev. 
Matthew Henry, comprising not only the Life of 
his father, Philip Henry, with the Notes, En- 
largements, and Appendix, from Original MSS. 
as published in the year 1825, but all his Ser- 
mons, Treatises, Family Hymns, and B phi- 
cal Sketches of Eminent Christians and Minis- 
ters, heretofore published; together with man 
Discourses from his own Mss. never yet made 
public; and also, the several Sermons preached 
on vecasion of his Death, by the Reverends Dr, 
Daniel Williams, William Tong, and Jobn Rey- 
nolis. To which will be added, an Appendix, 
containing the entire Series of the Rev. Philip 
Henry’s Sermous, (forty-one in number) on what 
Christ is made to Believers, in forty real Benefits ; 
now first published from the Original MSS. ; with 
a Preface. By J. B. Williams, FP. S.A. 
The whole will be carefully edited; and in the 
course of the publication will be given two beau- 
tiful Portraits of the Rev. Philip Henry, and 
Mrs. Henry, his excellent wife. 

In the Press, a splendid new Edition of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan, with an In- 
troductory, Bivgraphical, and Critical Memoir. 
By Robert Southey, Esq. The Work to be em- 
bellished with a Series of — Engravings in 
Wood, from Drawings by Mr. W. Harvey, and 
with Two Principal Designs, on Copper, of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, and of the Ce- 
lestial City, from Drawings by John Martin, 
Esq. R.A. The whole comprising many new 
subjects, but omitting none that have been hi- 
therto favourites with the numerous readers of 
this justly popalar work. A fine Portrait of the 
Anthor will also accompany the volume. 

New Model of Christian Missions to Popish, 
Mahometan, and Pagan Nations, Se nae in 
Four Letters toa Friend. By the Anthor of Na- 
tural History of Enthusiasm. 8vo. 

Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo., 
Gideon, and other Poems, By the Author of 
“My Early Years, for those in Early Life,”— 
* Jane and her Teacher,”—* George Wilson and 
hie Friend,” &c. " mre im 

reparing for press, a new im) 
Edition tab Scripture Help, &e. by J. Lelechild. 

Original Psalmody. Fifty Seven Psalm and 
Hymna Tunes in Score; with an Accompaniment 
for the Ome or Piano Forte. Composed by 
Wiiliam Bird. 4to. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROTESTANT SOCIETY FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of 
this Society was held on Saturday, May 
16, at the City of London Tavern. Lorp 
Viscount EprineTon in the Chair. 

Mr. John Wilks, the Secretary, read 
the following Report, which we insert, 
anxious that the information it contains 
should be extensively circulated. 

“ Th ttee again defer to the 
wishes of their estimable Secretary, Mr 
Wilks, and as he again desires to suspend 
his practice of himself detailing the 
operations of the Society during the past 
year, they present a brief statement of 
their proceedings since the last Report. 

“* That statement they cannot but in- 
troduce with an expression of devout 
gratitude for the progress made by the 
great cause of religious freedom since the 
establishment of this Society, and espe- 
cially during the past and present years. 
To them the cause is dear, not as men 
and patriots only, but as philanthropists 
and Christians; because they are per- 
suaded, that in proportion as distinction 
is made between the ‘rights of Czsar,’ 
and the ‘ rights of God ;’ in proportion 
as it is remembered and understood that 
the kingdom of Christ ‘is not of this 
world ;’ in proportion as religion is un- 
encumbered and unbound by the policy, 
and protection, and interference of 
civil powers, she will revive, expand, 
diffuse her influence, and reform and 
bless the earth. Much, therefore, have 
they rejoiced at the recent measures 
which the British Legislature have 
adopted ; and while they would not un- 
dervalue the advantage that has resulted 
from the constant labours of this Society 
in this great cause for twenty years—nor 
the effects of the wide diffusion of edu- 
cation and knowledge-- nor the power of 
opinion—nor thelong and mighty labours 

the illustrious friends to freedom who 

are hence departed, or who yet survive, 

they specially ascribe to a benignant Pro- 

vidence results, which even enthusiasm 

scarce dared to hope could be so spee- 
and peacefully obtained. 

“Vast! and (as they trust) blessed, is 
the change! but they venture to suggest, 
that the extent of blessedness will much 
depend on the manner and spirit with 
which the improvement is received. [f, 
still, sects and individuals will’ remain 
intolerant ; if their hearts be persecuting 


and exclusive, while the honied words of 
freedom are on their lips ; if the Charch- 
man still affects to tolerate and conde- 
scend, or the Dissenter forgets the Prin- 
ciples of Protestant dissent, and slinks 
intoa Tm conformist ; the benefits 
of the public, and legislative abrogation 
of tests and proscriptions, and of the 
general and glorious promulgation of the 
rights of conscience, will be lessened, and 
the brightness and spreading of the real 
benefits of charity and truth will be pro- 
portionately beclouded and delayed. 

“‘ While, however, the Committee ad- 
vert with cordial joy and animating hope 
to those changes, rich in immediate good 
and yet richer in promise of future and 
abiding benefits, they announce with 
regret, that many matters have been at- 
tempted during the past year, contrary 
to the legal rights and exemptions of 
Dissenters and Methodists; and that 
events have shown, that if the giant 
demon of persecution has received a 
fearful blow, yet that the lesser sprites 
of mischief have still been active to op- 
press and vex, as if they found sad plea- 
sure in annoying, though they may no 
longer overwhelm. 

“In adverting to these too numerous 
matters, the Committee will first state 
the pecuniary claims that have been 
urged on parties who have appealed to 
the Committee for advice or redress. 
They consist of claims for poors rates-- for 
lighting and paving assessments -- for 
small tithes, and for Easter and other 
dues -- and for turnpike tolls. 

“As to Poors’ Rates; applications 
have been received on behalf of the con- 
gregation at Argyle Chapel, Bath, under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. William 
Jay, whose name cannot be written or 
uttered without true respect; from the 
Independent congregation at Bawtry, 
Yorkshire ; the Baptists at Lincoln; the 
worshippers at the New Jerusalem 
Church, in Cross Street, Hatton en; 
and the b Sree hae Methodists, in Hinde 
Street, Manchester Square. To the 
three former, directions were supplied ; 
and the two latter were assisted to strug- 

le t claims that will not be en- 

orced, That subject the Committee 
will again mention in their Report, but 
now renew their often-communicated 
suggestions, that Dissenters and Metho- 
dists should attend the public vestries, 
and there first endeavour to dissuade 
their neighbours from a that pro- 
u2 
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duce discords and expenses, which the 
pittance to be raised by such measures 
never can repay; and also renew the 
caution as often—never to allow a Ses- 
sion to pass after a rate be made, without 
Lay porn demanding a copy of the rate, 
and giving written | notice of appeal. 
be we have pots also made fat 
paving and lighting rates, on Eden 
hapel, Pancras, in the Hamlet of Mile 
End, and in the parish of Marylebone, 
which the Committee recommended the 
congregation to discharge, since they 
always have considered paving and light- 
ing rates rather as a contribution for 
mutual benefit, than a needless and 
capricious tax. In cases also as to as- 
sessed taxes received from Tooting, in 
Surrey; from Dolgelly, in Merioneth- 
shire; and from the county of Cardigan, 
the Committee could afford no relief ; 
though in the two latter cases, where 
two poor Dissenting Ministers were 
charged with the full duty for two Welch 
horses, kept solely to convey them to 
their various surrounding scenes of 
sacred labour, the Committee cannot 
discover any substantial reason why the 
poor Independent, or Baptist, or Calvi- 
nistic Methodist, should be charged with 
duty on his horse, while the rector, vicar, 
or curate, enjoying a larger income, is 
by law exempt: and such distinction, 
unjust in principle, and harsh in ope- 
ration, they would endeavour to remove. 
From Ashford and Ramsgate, in Kent ; 
Little Leigh, in Essex; and Carlton, in 
Bedfordshire, advice has been requested 
and supplied, as to church rates, Easter 
dues, small tithes, and a demand from a 
parish clerk, as well as from the vicar for 
some Easter dues. In the case from 
Essex, they learnt with sorrow, that the 
tithes were claimed for the small gardens 
of two Dissenting cottagers, because they 
were Dissenters; though one poor cot- 
tager was sick; though on no other cot- 
tagers throughout the parish the claim 
was made, and though taste and prudence 
should rather have encouraged than tax 
such simple beauty and such healthful 
toil. And in the case from Carlton, with 
hal too they learnt, that while the old 
incumbent, residing more than half a 
century, kindly allowed the bell to 
toll when a Baptist was interred, the 
new successor had forbade the courtesy, 
and as far as his power extended, would 
treat the heaven-ascended beings, whom 
death had borne from his parish, as un- 
holy and dishonoureddead. As to turn- 
pike tolls, which form a subject very im- 
portant to country ministers and country 
congregations, the Committee have been 
called — to interfere from Sutterton, 
in Li re; Hungerford, in Berks; 
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Quadring, in Lincolnshire ; Handsworth, 
in the county of Stafford; Tickhill, in 
Yorkshire ; and the Wesleyan Methodist 
Minister at Bury, in Suffolk. Notwith- 
standing the alteration obtained by this 
Society in the General Turnpike Act, 
magistrates and toll-collectors will not be 
persuaded that Dissenters are exempt, if 
they leave the parish where they dwell 
to attend their usual place of worship ; 
and the Committee having exhausted re- 
monstrances and explanations, in some 
cases- must appeal to law. At Hands- 
worth, however, they at last succeeded, 
by sending the magistrates a copy of a 
decidedly favourable opinion, given by 
the present Lord High Chancellor, when 
Attorney-General: and as to the two last 
cases, which depend on the meaning of 
the term ‘usual,’ as applied to a place of 
worship, they have obtained the opinion 
of the present Solicitor-General, who is 
eminent for legal judgment, that a mi- 
nister preaching regularly in the morning 
at one town, and in the afternoon at 
another, may regard both as his ‘usual’ 
place ; and that even the Methodist mi- 
nister regularly attending to preach on 
Sundays at the chapels in his circuit, ac- 
cording to their printed half-yearly cir- 
cuit plan, alsois exempt. In these, as in 
all cases, the Committee desire ever to 
maintain the rights of Nonconformists 
with firmness but withtemper, and prefer 
rather to convince and conciliate those 
who make demands improperly, than at 
once to throw away the scabbard, todraw 
the sword, and have recourse to all the 
power to resist or punish which the law 
supplies. 

** Having disposed of these matters rela- 
ting to pecuniary claims, the Committee 
will mention the cases in which riots and 
disturbances of public worship, and rude 
or violent assaults on females or others, 
members of congregations, have made it 
needful to interpose. At Hindon, in 
Wilts, aman disturbed the congregation, 
interrupted the minister, and produced 
disquiet and alarm; but as on a subse- 
quent Sunday he attended, and after 
sermon publicly confessed and _ apolo- 

ized for his offence, he was with true 

hristian charity readily forgiven. At 
Midburst, Sussex, the congregation vi- 
sited by Mr. William Stokes, the Bap- 
tist missionary, were pelted and assaulted, 
and the chapel partially destroyed; but 
by firm and temperate measures, the 
evils were repressed. At Fontmell, in 
Dorsetshire, a Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
gregation were insulted and assaulted by 
stones, and were followed and thrown 
down by rude offenders; and certainly 
did not meet with the protection from 
two clerical magistrates at Shaftesbury, 
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before whom the offenders were taken, 
which their magisterial duty and reli- 
gious functions should have taught them 
to afford. The Methodist minister pro- 
perly exposed the conduct in The World, 
and the Committee gave him their 
advice. At Solihull, in Warwickshire, 
Mr. William Hood, the worthy agent to 
the Home Missionary Society, has 
written lately to complain not only of the 
interruptions of public worship, but of 
conduct previous and subsequent to 
the service offensive to females, and 
grossly blasphemous and vulgar, and 
which will be severely though justly 
punished if it should be renewed. And 
at Bradfield Combust, Suffolk, the Com- 
mittee have been induced to conduct two 
prosecutions, at no small expense. In 
that village, about five miles from Bury, 
the Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel. 
Disturbances occurred there several years 
ago. They prosecuted the offenders, but 
the magistrates at the Sessions were un- 
friendly, as many were Tories and High 
Church, and they allowed a_ baseless 
legal objection to be taken, which was, 
that the prosecutors could not prove their 
chapel was enrolled as well as registered, 
(and which they were not bound to 
prove,) and thereon directed the ac- 
quittal of the offenders. Such result had 
encouraged the wrong doers. Females 
had their clothes thrown over their 
heads; the farmers feared the burning 
of their stacks; many were, of course, 
intimidated from attendance; and no- 
thing but the perseverance which grows 
with difficulties, and the Christian love 
that knows that the most hostile and 
irreligious places, and those where pro- 
faneness and intolerance most abound, 
are the fittest scenes for pious labour, 
could have prevented the total aban- 
donment of future efforts in that uncon- 
genial soil. They did, however, perse- 
vere, and applying for the protection of 
the Committee, they instituted two pro- 
secutions in January last; one for dis- 
turbances within the chapel, and the 
other for external riots. Some of the 
offenders had been before in prison for 
various crimes. 
ment tried by a lay magistrate, the of- 
fenders were convicted, and Lord Cal- 
thorpe, and other magistrates, honour- 
ably evinced a liberal purpose worthy of 
their education, fortune, and rank, to 
protect the peaceful, legal worship of 
religionists of every name. But to try 
the second, the Rev. Dr. Colville, the 
clergyman of the very parish where 
these atrocities have been so long en- 
dured, (and who is somewhat strangely 
allowed to be Chairman of the Quarter 
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Sessions in that opulent and extended 
county, inhabited by so many gentlemen 
of ancient families and hereditary wealth, ) 
himself came forward to try the pri- 
soners, and became rather their advocate 
than Judge. But the good sense and 
right feeling of a British jury would not 
be controuled, and a verdict of guilty was 
returned. The offenders are now in 
Bury gaol suffering for their misdeeds; 
and the congregation at Bury made a 
collection of £10. as a small good-will 
offering towards the large expenses that 
were incurred; and Mr. Bevan, a neigh- 
bouring magistrate, and an honourable 
member of the Established Church, 
sent two guineas towards that collection, 
as a testimony of his opinion that our 
Society was a public benefit, and even 
from Churchmen deserved support. 

* From these cases, however, in which 
principally lawless villagers, and the rude, 
untaught, though sometimes excited pea- 
santry, offend, the Committee advance 
once more, with far greater sorrow and 
reluctance, to those in whick men are 
concerned, whose religious creed, and 
religious office, should have taught 
kindlier deeds. At Rhuabon, near 
Wrexham, the Rev. John Jones, the 
Curate, has often demanded double fees 
on the interment of Dissenting children, 
because he had not baptized them, and 
obtained that fee—has refused to read 
the burial service over children who had 
been baptized by Dissenting ministers ; 
and even refused to marry respectable 
Baptists, unless they would debase them- 
selves and their profession by consenting 
to be rebaptized by him. Against a 
clergyman so meanly mercenary, and 
illegally unkind, remonstrances are made 
to the Incumbent and the Bishop, and it 
is hoped such a discredit to his own 
church, and blight to all the vicinage, 
will be er removed; but other- 
wise he must be punished or reform. 
At Ashford, near Bakewell, in Derby- 
shire, the Rev. John Browne refused to 
bury a child baptized by the Rev. Jo- 
seph Barton, the Independent minister 
at Bakewell, but has since fairly pleaded 
error as his apology, and promised that 
such refusal shall not recur. And at 
Llanwrst, near Capel Cary, in Denbigh- 
shire, the Rev. Evan Davies had, for the 
petty gain, rebaptized children and per- 
sons baptized by Dissenting ministers, 
alleging that their baptism was quite in- 
valid, and would neither avail in earth or 
heaven. 

“ In the two next cases the clergymen 
cannot strictly be condemned, and the 
law must be reformed. At Fishguard, 
in Pembrokeshire, the Rev. Samue 
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Fenton refused to read the burial ser- 
vice over the corpse of a young woman 
of the Baptist denomination, and who 
was not baptized ; and, at Clinchwarton, 
near Lynn, in Norfolk, the Rev. H. 
Goldfrapp also made a similar refusal 
with a similar excuse. As the rubric 
does not enjoin clergymen to bury those 
who are not at all baptized, those per- 
sons, (including all Baptists not admitted 
by immersion members of a Baptist 
charch,) are not within the purview of 
the case of Kemp v. Wickes, by which 
the validity of lay baptism was affirmed, 
and these clergymen cannot be punished 
for their refusal, or will only have that 
punishment which the forfeiture of the 
esteem of the judicious and liberal- 
minded of all denominations should in- 
flict. And, in this matter, the Com- 
mittee hope the Government and Legis- 
lature will now, ere long, afford the re- 
lief which the Baptists may reasonably 
claim, and the Catholics in Ireland have 
received. The numerous miscellaneous 
matters that have occupied the atten- 
tion of the Committee, they will next 
very briefly announce. They include, 
Ist. An inquiry from Rev. Thomas 
Rowe, a Baptist at Sudbury, as to legality 
of public baptism in ariver. 2dly. Com- 
ts of the refusal of two of the ma- 
gistrates for the County of Surrey, to 
administer, at their own houses, to Mr. 
Edward Nicholls, belonging to the Surrey 
Mission, and resident at Godstone, the 
oaths prescribed by the last Toleration 
Act, and by the taking of which, he was 
exempt from ballot in the militia. He 
was supplied with necessary documents ; 
etved to persevere in compelling the 
magistrates to perform their duty ; and 
the object was speedily and thoroughly 
obtained. 8dly. Advice solicited by the 
Rev. Mr. Brooks, of Fenny Stratford, 
Bucks, whether he must have taken 
those same oaths before he could be 
legally recognized as a minister, and 
he was informed was no needful 
preliminary to his acting as a minister, 
nor to his prosecuting some, disturbers of 
public worship, by whom his congregation 
were annoyed. 4thly. Information to 
the Rev. William Kemp, the learned 
and much honoured tutor of Cheshunt 
College, as to the liability of the students 
in that excellent nt, and who 
were not ministers of any separate con- 
gregation, to be ballotted and serve in 
the militia; and from both of which they 
were exempt on taking the oaths, and 
the rome by the 

last of our oe cts. “tanger The 
exemption parochial office r 
Richard Saunders, of Leadenhall-street, 
who is the regular minister of a congre- 
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gation, but engaged in trade, and in 
which the vexations and trouble occa- 
sioned by numerous obsolete Acts of 
Parliament, accumulated and accumu- 
lating on our statute books were abun- 
dantly evinced. 6thly. The demand of 
payment by the present Vicar of Hitchin, 
for leave to carry the corpse of a Dissen- 
ter through the church-yard for inter- 
ment, in the burial ground belonging to 
the ancient Dissenting meeting-house in 
that town, and which the Dissenters think 
custom does not sanction, and courtesy 
and gratitude condemn. 7thly. The case 
of Ashwell, in Herts, where the Vicar, 
who is a wealthy magistrate, as well as 
the parochial incumbent, had excluded 
the Dissenting and Methodist poor, from 
a participation in the charities, establish- 
ed in former times by the pi dead; 
but which now, by the efforts of the 
Rev. Mr. Woodward, the zealous and 
most amiable minister of that place ; 
by the firmness of some Dissenting 
Churchwardens, and the aid of the Com- 
mittee, they gratefully enjoy. S8thly. An 
application for advice from Corporal 
Green, of the Royal Artillery Brigade, 

uartered at Woolwich, belonging to the 

ethodist. Society, and occasionally 
peeasins in their chapels, but who had 

een brought before the General on 
the grave charge of mounting “the 
pulpit in the Methodist Chapel, and 
taking a text of Holy Scripture, and 
preaching a sermon to a congregation 
in full regimentals, which was derogatory 
to the character of a soldier,” and who 
was forbidden to renew such sad offence, 
as if the character of the soldier could 
be disparaged by sobriety, usefulness, 
and worth ; and as if he who most feared 
his God, was not most likely to be freed 
from all other fear. And 9thly. The 
Parliamentary attempt made at the close 
of the last session, quietly to enact pro- 
visions that would warrant the imposition 
of rates for the support of the incum- 
bents of all the additional churches 
erected with the fifteen hundred thou- 
sand pounds; advanced, not out of the 
ample funds of the Church of England, 
but out of the public purse, and which 
was in contravention of every promise 
given, when Dissenters allowed those 
enormous grants to be made without 
public opposition, and would have im- 
posed on Dissenters new burdens to 
which they could never submit. 

‘* The attention of the Committee and 
their officers has also been invited to 
the case of a female native of the 
Sandwich Isles, educated in the Mission 
School, purchased and carried off 
by ry me Buckle, and whose destinies 
must therefore interest every manly and 
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Christian heart, Their interference also 
was invited against the attempts made in 
the Canadas, and especially in Upper 
Canada, to prejudice Dissenters and Me- 
thodists, and which, though nearly frus- 
trated, add to the many previous proofs 
of the inexpedience and injustice of en- 
deavouring to export our Ecclesiastical 
Establishment with peculiar privileges, 
emoluments, and powers, into our distant 
Colonies, instead of profiting by the 
example of America, and the teachings 
of truth, and allowing that perfect 
equality and perfect freedom, by which 
union will be promoted, and religion, 
with all her simple and holy energy, 
best prevail. And to the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill, the Committee also and of 
course give all the sanction in their 
power, which gratitude, respect for the 
Government, consistency, and principle, 
required from them. 

‘¢ Amid all these various matters, they 
have not, however, been heedless of 
the future, but have made arrange- 
ments by which they hope to prose- 
cute several matters highly important 
and, indeed, essential to Dissenters an 
Methodists, with zeal and success. Great 
as have been the achievements of the 
Society, and manifold as are its reasons 
for thankfulness and triumph, they can- 
not consider their duties falfilled till 
several other matters be obtained. They 
refer mainly to four points:--1. The 
termination of the power of Clergy- 
men capriciously to exclude from the 
Church a corpse brought for interment, 
and then omit part of the service over 
the dead ; and also their power to refuse 
to read the Burial Service of the Church 
over parishioners interred in the Church- 
yard, and who, belonging to the Baptist 
denomination, may not yet have been 
immersed. 2. The amendment of the 
last. Toleration Act in various points of 
practical importance, that may obviate 
doubts and make it more simple and 
effective. 3. The exemption of all 
places of religious worship from assess- 
ment to the poor rates, according to the 
Bill heretofore sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, and introduced by Lord Bexley 
and Mr. Whitbread, and which would 
end the vexations and expense on that 
subject, which frequent disputes and 
litigations inflict. And, 4. That substi- 
tu’ of Registries of Births for Bap- 
tismal Registers, which will get rid of all 
the disadvantages to which the registries 
of Dissenters are exposed--which is 
adopted. by most Continental States-— 
whieh was sanctioned by Lord Liverpool 
--which has. been considered as desirable 
by the Commissioners appointed by the 
Crown to examine the state of the law 
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as to landed estates--which will convey 
important statistical information that 
other countries possess, and we have 
no means to acquire--which will increase 
the value of all property, by facilitating 
proofs of title and descent—and which 
will, therefore, not merely afford relief 
to the religious bodies whom the Com- 
mittee represent, but will extend to the 
whole British community a real and va- 
luable boon. In the pursuit of these 
objects, the Committee have invited the 
co-operation of the Committee of the 
body of Deputies, which was cheerfully 
accepted ; and aSub-Committee, formed 
by three Members of each Committee, 
has already been named. As soon as the 
Session of Parliament has closed, it is 
their intention to submit their wishes to 
the Government; and past experience 
encourages them to believe that they 
shall not be refused such matters by 
an administration by whom so much im- 
portant relief has been already con- 
ferred, 

“To only one additional topic will your 
Committee refer. The annual contri- 
butions have greatly declined, though 
the amount be so small, and though it 
be a sum, which, like insurance money 
from danger, every respectable congre- 
gation should feel it a duty and privilege 
punctually and yearly to remit. Having 
so declined, the annual income will not 
pay even the moderate expenses which, 
where all personal and official duties are 
perfectly gratuitous, the Committee in- 
cur. Yet, as they possess the small ori- 

inal fund of £4,000. the Committee, 
Cocides paying the expenses they sepa- 
rately incurred towards obtaining the 
Repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, have applied £1,000. out of that 
fund towards the payment of £3,000. 
the expenses incurred by ‘‘ The United 
Committee for obtaining the Repeal of 
those Acts,” and the remainder, the De- 
puties, out of their fand raised for that 
object, honourably paid. To offer that 
contribution, the Committee were in- 
duced by an opinion that it was more 
honourable to the great body of Dissen- 


‘ters that the expenses should be so dis- 


charged, tian that applications should 
be made by that united Committee to 
all our Congregations, which would have 
occasioned expense and trouble, and 
might have interfered with their collec- 
tions for objects more really urgent ; in- 
volving not merely the support of their 
pastors, but the education of the poor, 
the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
promulgation of heavenly light to the 
vast regions yet ove ad with dark- 
ness and the shadow of death. In such 
opinion they hope the Meeting will con- 
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cur. The prolongation of this Society 
after its objects are accomplished, its 
existence, in creeping, slothing, lingering 
decline, in some sad atrophy, they can 
never desire; but whilst it continues 
needed and useful, they will apply 
the remainder of their principal fund 
towards its objects, if annual contribu- 
tions should still be withheld; and when 
the whole is exhausted, if yet an object 
important to the independence or the 
honour of Dissenters, or to the great 
cause of liberty, remain to be attained, 
they know too well the high and sacred 
principles, the love to freedom, and the 
enthusiastic liberality and zeal of their 
brethren and their friends, to entertain 
one doubt, that then, and on a moment’s 
bidding, ample and superample funds 
will be willingly and profusely supplied ; 
and they will not be deterred, by a lack 
of funds, from opposing a barrier to any 
new inundation of intolerance, or from 
promoting the cause of religious freedom 
in the British empire, or throughout the 
earth.” 

We should gladly transcribe into our 
pages the bas excellent report of this 
meeting, which appeared in The World 
newspaper of Wednesday, the 20th of 
May, but our space will not permit ; 
we must content ourselves with barely 
recording the names of the gentlemen 
who addressed the meeting, and the re- 
solutions they severally proposed or sup- 
ported, excepting in the address of 
Danie! O’ Connell, Esq., whose uninvited 
presence was hailed with enthusiastic 
applause, and whose speech cannot fail 
deeply to interest every intelligent dis- 
senter. 

Moved by Pr. Bennett ; seconded by 
Colonel Addison, of Suffolk. 

It was unanimously resolved, 

“1. That this Society, established for 
the protection of religious liberty, and 
including hundreds of congregations of 
Protestant Dissenters of all denomina- 
tions, through evil and good report, have 
cherished, maintained, and promulgated 
those immutable principles of right which 
forbid coercive interference between men 
and their Creator, and which allow the 
claim of every dweller upon earth to 
worship the Divine object of his adora- 
tion, as his judgment and his heart in- 
spire; and that they therefore greatly 
rejoice at the benign and memorable 
triumphs which through the British Isles, 


those principles, during the two last 
years, have peacefully and happily at- 
tained.” 


Moved by the Rev. Dr. Dickson, of 
Edinburgh ; seconded by the Rev. Mr. 
Boden, of Sheffield. 

“2. That this meeting cordially and 
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dévoutly hope, that such results, long 
and ardently desired, by the most en- 
lightened, patriotic, and Christian spirits, 
and now marvellously accomplished by 
an auspicious Providence, may, in every 
circle, produce forbearance and charity— 
may correct the temper, as well as para- 
lyze the arm of persecution—may incul- 
cate that universal good-will which is 
well consistent’ with uncompromising 
firmness—may establish the perfect dis- 
crepance between the true objects, po- 
tence, and glory of religion, and all secu- 
lar usurping domination over the con- 
sciences of men—and may promote those 
augmented, zealous, but unpresuming 
efforts, to edify and improve the world, 
which shall best secure the eventual 
triumph of peace and happiness, piety 
and truth.” 

Moved by the Rev. Dr. Philip; se- 
conded by the Rev. Dr. Styles. 

“3. That while this meeting are grati- 
fied to observe the recognition of the 
principles of religious liberty, by the 
ministers of the crown and the British 
senate, and the practical removal of Tests 
and Proscriptions ; they regret to learn, 
that still even in England, individual 
wrongs are inflicted that violate such 
freedom—that still pecuniary claims for 
tolls, poor rates, and tithes have impro- 
perly been made—that still the Dissent- 
ing poor have been unjustly excluded 
from public charity—that still riots have 
disturbed their worship—and that still 
clergymen have unkindly refused to fulfit 
the duties towards them, which religion 
and the law impose—and that many cir- 
cumstances have occurred to prove the 
necessity for this Institution, to redress 
injuries inflicted, and prevent evils, that 
would else occur.” 

“Daniel O’Connell, Esq. came for- 
ward, and was received with the most 
enthusiastic cheering. When this had 
somewhat subsided, the hon gent. said, 
It has been suggested to me by a respect- 
able gentleman near me, that this is a 
fit occasion to express the few senti- 
ments, to deliver which was the principal 
business that brought me here to-day. 
I have come amongst you, not in my 
individual a aed but as a species of 
representative. have come as the re- 
presentative, not of the intellect, for of 
that I am incapable, but of the senti- 
ments of the warm-hearted feelings of 
the people of Ireland. My Lord, I stand 
here in the name of my country, to ex- 
press our gratitude, in feeble but in sin- 
cere language, for the exertions made in 
our behalf by our Protestant Dissenting 
brethren. I have come here to express 
my thankfalness for the support which 
they have given to the great cause of my 
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country. I had seen an account BB vce 
proceedings last year, in The World 
newspaper, devoted to religious objects, 
which I read with glowing satisfaction ; 
and I came here this morning to be re- 
galed with a repetition of the same sen- 
timents, and to offer my affectionate 
thanks for their exertions. I rejoice to 
hear the sentiments of men who differ 
from me in opinion, openly expressing 
that opinion. No honest man can be a 
real Christian who wishes to enact a 
penal code of laws against those who 
differ from him upon points of religion ; 
for if he be truly convinced of the truth 
of the faith he professes, he will allow 
the same conviction to others. I would 
consider myself debased if I acted on 
any other principles with regard to m 
own religion, With these views I hail 
the men who have achieved religious 
liberty as by brethren, no matter of what 
creed, who are equally convinced with 
myself upon the points of their religious 
belief, and that it is tarnished if it re- 
ceive any aid from human means, or 
from any thing save from God and his 
revealed word. Impressed with these 
sentiments, which I trust the tenor of 
my life has illustrated, I advocated the 
rights of the Roman Catholics upon the 
Poe of civil and religious liberty. 
am desirous of seeing the same liberty 
extended to the Protestant of Spain, and 
to the Christian of Constantinople. But 
why do I venture to speak of myself, a 
mere humble individual, before ‘this 
Meeting? I do so because I speak to 
you in the name of eight millions of 
Irishmen, whose opinions I utter, and 
whose sentiments I express on the pre- 
sent occasion. I recollect when the 
Protestant Dissenters were struggling 
for their liberty, there were five petitions 
presented from Catholic aggregate meet- 
ings in freland in their behalf. I hope 
that these petitions were written with 
something of argument ; I know that they 
spoke the sentiments of six millions of 
Trishmen. I will not speak of their lite- 
rary merits, for this was the hand which 
wrote them; buat I will tell you that at 
those six public meetings, the petitions: 
were passed unanimously. And at a 
ratory meeting, to which the pub- 
lic had not access, { declare before my 
God, that the only difference between us 
was, about the strongest language that 
could be used in their favour. I mention 
this fact to show you that the thanks of 
my coun en are worthy of your re- 
gard; for they are those of men who 
concur with you as to religious liberty. 
The eloquent gentleman (Dr. Styles,) 
and much do TI wish that I could imitate 
his accuracy of discrimination, his depth 
N.S, NO. D4, 
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of feeling, and his propriety of language ; 
—that seatienisl said, he boasted ast 
year of having stood before you as a 
freeman. I am a freman; the shackles 
have fallen off from me. Can I forget 
that you assisted in taking them off. Yes, 
a freeman now asks you to accept his 
thanks; a fellow-freeman, disenthralled 
by your aid, offers to you the meed of 
his grateful thanks. Here, let me ask, 
in what mode you think I ought to thank 
you? I believe I read it in your coun- 
tenances. I will assist you in disenthrall- 
ing the slave over the whole world. I 
will join with you in improving the 
ancient institutions of your lovely and 
classic land—the land of talent and en- 
terprise, and of beauty and worth; in 
bringing their practice nearer to their 
theoretical perfection ; and in making 
liberty as complete in reality as it has 
ever been in theory. I will join with 
you in abolishing all distinctions between 
Christian and fellow: Christian—in calling 
on Christians of every denomination to 
carry on the religion of their country in 
the spirit of the God whom they all adore. 
Charity is the first of Christian virtues ; 
and he who violates it, might be called a 
Catholic, a Protestant, or a Presbyterian, 
but he cannot claim the distinction of a 
Christian, The only rivalry in which we 
will engage, will be to show what prin- 
ciples approach the nearest to the prac- 
tice of Christian charity. And here I 
would say, that the experience of history 
proves that the Catholic dreads no _ri- 
valry. After the reformation, ‘the first 
step in the march of liberty was taken 
by the degraded and calumniated ‘Ca- 
tholic. I have only to turn from Catholic 
Maryland, where liberty of conscience 
was just granted to the Protestant, to 
Catholic Bavaria, where a similar ‘boon 
was conferred ; and when I contrast 
these examples with the great measere 
passed in-this country, I may assert with- 
out any feéling of sectarian triumph, that 
there is not a Catholic State in the world 
where the native Protestants are not 
emancipated. I mention these instances 
to show that we arevall féellow-Christians. 
We have now acquired equal honours 
and dignities. Bat ‘at the same time, 
I am bound to confess that it was Pro- 
testants who emancipated us. Tell me 
then of your Protestant charities and of 
your Protestant achievements, in order 
that I may cherish them to my bosom. 
Let me hope that we will all in fature 
act harmoniously together. Let me pray 
that Christians will not go back to ancient 
times for taunts and reproaches. I will 
not say that they will be resorted to for 
the purpose of perpetrating oppression ; 
but they may excite anger and ill-will 
X x 
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which turn men from charity, and make 
them forget the precepts of their Creator. 
I fear Tens already detained you too 
long; but before I sit down, let me 
repeat, that for the people of Ireland, 
I proffer to you the meed of their grateful 
thanks. I have also the satisfaction to 
tell you that at this moment there are 
more children under education in Ireland 
than in any Christian community in the 
world. An evil has, indeed, been turned 
by Providence into good. The spirit of 
proselytism which weaned the child from 
the mother’s affections, has produced a 
rivalry of beneficence; for there is 
searcely a parish in Ireland that cannot 
boast of two or three schools. I rejoice 
at this circumstance. 1 rejoice at it be- 
cause education gives to the mind power, 
and power fits it for the investigation of 
truth. And he who is convinced of the 
trath of his religion will never violate the 
social charities of life :— 


** Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 


Trath is now free from the stain of hypo- 
crisy, and needs not the aid of unjust and 
oppressive laws. It has no other obstacle 
to combat with but the weakness of the 
human mind:—and when the mind is 
fortified by knowledge, as fortified it 
must be, men may be allowed to think 
for themselves in matters of religion. 
Christianity is disgraced by intolerance. 
It was not by the assistance of temporal 
power that it first diffused itself over the 
world. The apostles of a crucified God 
did not require the sword to assist them ; 
the religion they proclaimed made its 
way in spite of the most formidable 
er that had existed since the world 
vegan, It extended itself against all the 
power of the Roman empire ; in spite of 
tortures and death ; of the dungeon, and 
the sinew-stretching rack. Surely, if 
Christianity flourished amidst such per- 
secutions, it does not require the aid of an 
Act of Parliament. herever religion 
is allied with the State, it is tarnished 
and debased; and I agree with the elo- 
quent gentleman who preceded me, that 
at the period of the Reformation, a re- 
f nm was wanting. He thinks it 
ought to have been a Protestant refor- 
mation; while I conscientiously believe 
it onght to have been a Catholic one. 
But we both agree in this, that a refor- 
mation was necessary to prevent religion 
being made a trade of; to induce the 
great men of the earth not to train up 
their children to the church, as they 
would, to my friend’s profession and my 
own, and to put an end to worldly simony. 
Intolerance, I repeat it, belongs not to 
Christianity. Intolerance! Tyranny be- 
got it; bigotry fostered it; and frau- 
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dulent divines clothed it in the stolen 
garmentsfof religion. The Hon. Gent.sat 
down amidst loud and long-continued 
cheering, with waving of handkerchiefs. 


Moved by the Rev. John Morrison ; 
seconded by John Brown, Esq., of Ware- 
ham 


“ 4, That neither can this meeting 
forget, amid their pleasure at late eveuts, 
the continuance of the great practical 
evils by which Dissenters and Metho- 
dists are yet oppressed; and instruct 
their Committee to take, during the en- 
suing year, decisive measures: 1. To 
procure relief from the power of the 
clergy to omit part of the burial service 
over the corpses of Dissenters, and to 
abstain from performing or allowing any 
service over the children of Baptist 
parents; 2, To obtain such amendments 
in the Toleration Acts as may facilitate 
the punishment of the disturbers of their 
worship; %.To discharge all places of 
religious worship from vexatious claims 
for poor rates ; 4. To render their baptis- 
mal registries equally valid with those 
of the Established Church, or rather to 
substitute registries of birth; and 5. 
Without interfering with the establish- 
ment or revenues of the church, to ob- 
viate all injuries and distinctions press- 
ing on Dissenters, which prevent perfect 
civil equality among religious sects, from 
being a real substance rather than an 
airy name.” 

Moved by the Rev. Mr. Murch; 
seconded by the Rev, Mr. Arundel. 

“5, That this meeting greatly approve 
of the conduct of the Committee, in pro- 
posing to defray, in conjunction with the 
respectable body of Deputies, the whole 
expenses of the United Committee for 
procuring the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts, and in contributing one 
thousand unds towards that object, 
besides defraying the large charges this 
Society separately incurred ; as thereby 
they promoted the general honour of 
Dissenters, and prevented the necessity 
for those me appeals to congrega- 
tions, which, in these times, should not 
needlessly be multiplied; and which 
might interfere with their support of the 
numerous and noble institutions founded 
for home and foreign purposes, to bless 
Great Britain and Ireland, and evange- 
lize the globe:—and that the Com- 
mittee shall not in vain contide iu the 
public spirit of Protestant Dissenters 
more generally to pay the small annual 
congregational subscription to the So- 
ciety: nor if any unexpected and alarm- 
ing exigency should arise, to afford all 
the support that can be needful to pre- 
vent individual persecution, or any in- 
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tolerant infringement of their general 
rights.” 


Moved by the Rev. Mr. Haynes, of 
Boston; seconded by the Rev. John 
Hunt, of Chelmsford. 

“6. That the Committee have well 
continued to merit the confidence and 
approval of the meeting, for zeal that 
has not slumbered, and prudence always 
displayed ; and that the Committee for 
the ensuing year consist of the Treasurer, 
to be appointed by the Committee, and 
the following ministers and laymen of 
different denominations in equal propor- 
tions :— 

“ Rev. W. B. Collyer, D.D.; George 
Collison; F. A. Cox, L.L.D.; A. 
Fletv-her, A.M.; J. Fletcher, A.M. ; 
Rowland Hill, A.M. ; Thomas Jackson ; 
J. Lewis; W. F. Platt; Thomas Rus- 
sell, A.M.; and John Styles, D.D.: 
William Bateman ; J. B. Brown, LL.D. ; 
James Esdaile; J. Pritt; Thomas Pel- 
latt; W. Townsend; T. Walker; T. 
Wilson; Matthew Wood, M.P.; John 
Wilks; and James Young, Esquires.” 


“7, That the meeting regret the resig- 
nation of Thomas Hayter, Esq., their 
Treasurer, and hope that in his retire- 
ment, he will, with better health, long 
live to enjoy the respect which his libe- 
rality and useful efforts, in many a good 
cause, have well deserved.” 


Moved by the Rev. Thomas Jackson, 
of Stockwell, and carried by acclama- 
tion, 

“8, That to Thomas Pellatt, Esq., and 
John Wilks, Esq., the Honorary Secre- 
taries to this Society, this meeting renew 
every year, with increasing pleasure, 
expressions of gratitude and regard for 
those disinterested, intelligent, persever- 
ing, and successful labours, to which this 
Society has been mainly indebted for its 
usefulness and honour.” 


Moved by the Rev. Mark Wilks, of 
Paris; and seconded by the Rey, Mr. 
Reynolds, of Romsey. 

“9, That this meeting welcome with 
pleasure, and with 
ledge, the presence of the noble chair- 
man, Lord Viscount Ebrington, not only 
as the late representative of one of the 
largest and most important of the Western 
counties, and as the heir to an illustrious 
title, but as a uniform and distinguished 
foe to slavery and oppression, under 
every name, and as an eloquent and 
intrepid friend of peace and reformation, 
and of all the principles of civil and 
religious freedom, to which their country 
owes her wealth and greatness, her 
purest splendours, and her best renown.” 
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FORMATION OF ASOCIETY FOR PROMOT- 
ING ECCLESIASTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


It has been long felt by many Evan- 
gelical Dissenters in different parts of 
the kingdom, that while they were cor- 
dially engaged with Christians of other 
denominations, in diffusing, by means of 
tracts and books, the principles of ‘ the 
common salvation,” as revealed in the 
New Testament, they were neglecting to 
make known, through the press, in the 
same cheap and popular form, those 
pee of church polity which they 

lieve are also derived from the plea- 
sure of their Lord and King—princi- 
ples for which their fathers suffered 
cruel privations, and which their children 
have maintained in the face of many 
temptations, and at the price of many 
sacrifices. 

A few gentlemen in the metropolis, 
in the month of March, held a preli- 
minary meeting, to confer upon this sub- 
ject, when it was agreed that the follow- 
ing circular should be issued to Dissenting 
ministers of the Congregational and Bap- 
tist bodies in London, and to other influ- 
ential gentlemen. 


** Nonconformity. 

* Dear Sir,—The comprehensive term 
which is used as the heading of this 
sheet, cannot fail of awakening in your 
mind gratifying emotions. To inform 
yon what Nonconformity is, and who 
have been the chief martyrs to it, or to 
descant with elaborate particularity upon 
the value of its principles, would be 
quite superfluous. The design of this 
letter is ay to announce to you the 
formation of a plan for issuing a series of 
publications on this subject, and to solicit 


that co-operation which it is anticipated 
you will most readily grant. 
“« It cannot have escaped your notice, 


and probably has often excited your re- 
grets, that the great nonconforming prin- 
ciples of our ancestors are but imper- 
fectly appreciated, and even little under- 
stood in the present age. In all deno- 
minations, and therefore among Protes- 
tant Dissenters, there are many, 

more especially young persons, whose re- 
ligion is a matter of course rather than 
of conviction, but when a mode of wor- 
ship purports to be founded not upon 
legal enactments and a national faith, but 
upon conscience, reason, and the Word 
of God, it is of essential importance to 
render this difference apparent, to assist 
the humble inquirer, to store the mind 
with knowledge, to appeal to the facts of 
history and the claims of truth, and thus 
to arm the mind and fortify the heart 
against the sponauenenl error, decked 
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out.in the imposi et gaudy attire of 
world] distinetion Ae Ans airs, 

*““We have not been persecuted as 
formerly, into an investigation of the so- 
lidity of that basis upon which has been 
reared the superstracture of our faith, 
and have, perhaps, sometimes allowed 
candour to smile away consistency. If 
we believe, as every Dissenter worthy of 
his name must believe, that our pecn- 
liavities are not the offspring of caprice, 
but the modifications of scriptural prin- 
ciples and eternal verity; that the con- 
flict of sentiment in which we have been 
so long engaged, relates to the settle- 
ment of the great question whether 
human or divine authority is to be re- 
garded as paramount in religion, that is, 
whether councils and governments pos- 
sess power to decree rites and cere- 
monies, or whether Christ alone is to 
legislate in the Christian Church; and 
that consequently nonconformity was 
and is worth maintaining at the hazard 
_ privation to which man can be 
exposed ; then surely it must be felt 
that every practicable measure ought to 
be adopted, to communicate instruction 
to the people, to stimulate them to read 
on this subject, and to qnalify them to 
teach their children and children’s chil- 
dren what the course of events renders 
it essential for themselves and their de- 
scendants to comprehend. 

“€n these, and other grounds, there- 
fore, it has been thought advisable to 
constitute a Society for the purpose of 
issuing a series of monthly publications, 
in a cheap-form, which will contain ax 
account of the principles, lives, and works of 
the Nonconformists. To secure the most 
extensive circulation, it is proposed to 
have a two-fold series,—the one design- 
ed for the gratuitous circulation of the 
subscribers ; the other to be got up in a 
superior mauner for sale. 

**Presuming that you will be ready to 
co-operate in this design, you are re- 
spectfully invited to a meeting at the 
London Coffee House, Ludgate Hill, 
on Monday, April 6, at 10 o’clock pre- 
cisely, for the purpose of making the 
necessary arrangements to carry the 
object into effect. 

“*T am, Dear Sir, 
“ Your's very faithfully, 
**THomas WILson, 
** Chairman of the Preliminary Meeting.” 


This meeting was accordingly held, 
when a provisional Committee was ap- 
inted, consisting of Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. 
essrs. A. Reed, J.P. Dobson, J. Black- 
barn, and R. rr a with Mr. 8, Bourne, 
to prepare the outlines of a plan for the 
consideration of a more general meeting. 








On Tuesday, April 14, that meeting was 
convened at the King’s Head Tavern, 
Poultry, Rev. Dr. Cox in the Chair, and 
which was numerously attended by some 
of the most infiuential ministers, and 
other Dissenting gentlemen in the me- 
tropolis. 

he general features of the proposed 
society having been discussed and agreed 
to, it was determined that a meeting be 
held on Saturday morning, May 16, at 
the City of London Tavern, to establish 
“The Society for Promoting~ Ecclesi- 
astical Knowledge.” 

The Directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society having convened an ex- 
traordinary meeting of their town and 
country friends at the same hour, the 
attendance was not very numerous. 
The unusual meeting at Austin Friars 
sufficiently explained the cause. After 
breakfast, Mr. Bensamin HaAnsBurRY 
was called to the chair, when the Rev. 
Dr. Bennett read the following address. 

‘“‘ Among the rumerous means of use- 
fulness, which the activity of the present 
day has invented, or adopted, tracts, 
comprising cheap publications of various 
kinds, hold a conspicuous rank. 

‘*In this work of benevolence, Chris- 
tians have, as was meet, taken the lead. 
In proof of the pure charity which 
ponens this effort, it is refreshing to 
be able to appeal to the union of Chris- 
tians of various denominations, to diffuse, 
not the peculiarities of their several sec- 
tions, but the grand truths which they all 
consider essential to the salvation of man. 
What friend of our species can fail to 
rejoice that some millions of these 
humble messengers are now conveying 
the knowledge of salvation into every 
house, and excluding the pernicious trash, 
which used to poison the public mind ? 

“The consequence might naturally 
have been anticipated. What was found 
so efficient for the diffusion of essential 
truth, has been applied to other depart- 
ments of knowledge. The public mind 
is elevated, and the most valuable in- 
formation diffused among all ranks, by 
means of the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge, published in small parts, by an 
association of literary and scientific men. 
That the different branches of the Chris- 
tian church should avail themselves of 
the same means for giving currency to 
their distinguishing tenets, is but a na- 
tural consequence of sincere _ belief, 
operating upon an energetic mind. The 
religion endowed by the State, has cir- 
culated tracts on the claims of the Esta- 
blished Church, on Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, Confirmation, and other peculiari- 
ties, from which multitudes dissent. 
Those who adopt the opinions of Socinus, 
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have, in the same manner, attemptedto 
give prevalence to their creed. Armi- 
nians have their Tract Society, and ultra- 
Calvinists theirs. 

“It may, perhaps, be thought dis- 
honourable to those who believe a cer- 
tain system of ecclesiastical polity to be 
taught and enjoined in the New Testa- 
ment, that they have not yet anperet 
an instrument so efficient to make known 
the nature and materials of a scriptural 
church; the principle on which it is 
founded ; the officers instituted by Christ 
its head; the ordinances which it should 
celebrate ; and the advantages that re- 
sult from a faithful adherence to the re- 
gulations of infinite wisdom, sanctity, and 
grace. That those who adopt these views 
should have been the last to dissemi- 
nate them, by means of tracts, is cer- 
—_ such a proof of their candour as 
should screen them from the charge of 
sectarian bigotry, if they, at length, feel 
themselves compelled, by faithfulness to 
their principles, to come boldly forward, 
and lay them frankly before the public 
mind, that they may obtain the general 
adoption which they so well deserve. 

** Convinced, however, that the views 
of church government, usually denomi- 
nated Congregational, and adopted 
equally by the Independents, and Par- 
ticular Baptists, are truly derived from 
Scripture, are imperative on those who 
would observe all things that Christ has 
commanded, and are eminently condu- 
cive to the best interests of the Chris- 
tian community ; a number of Christians 
have, at length, determined to unite in 
disseminating these views by means of 
tracts and other cheap publications. 

“If, whether we eat or drink, or 
whatever we do, we should do all to the 
glory of God, how pre-eminently should 
this polar-star be our light and our guide 
in every work undertaken with a view 
to promote the interests of the church 
of God! He whois love, can never be 
honoured by a violation of his law of love. 
It should, therefore, be our study to 
speak the truth in love, and endeavour 
to draw Christians closer together, by 
uniting them inadherence to one common 
standard, rather than to widen the dif- 
ferences that now unhappily prevail 
among them, by the indulgence of selfish 
passions or sectarian pride. 

‘* Let every thing that we publish .be 
written under the benign and hallowed 
influence of personal piety, and have a 
direct and manifest tendency to impart 
a kindred spirit to the reader. 

“While every principle inculcated 
should be derived immediately from 
the infallible oracles, the inspired Scrip- 
tures; it should also be enforced on the 
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ground of obedience to God, not of ad- 
herence to a party, and in consideration 
of its holy and practical tendencies, as 
well as of its indubitable truth. In this 
spirit, we are bound by every sacred and 
mighty motive, to be valiant for the 
truth. Error is the grand instrument of 
sin, which will never be banished from 
the earth, but by the light of Divine 
knowledge. By mistakes concerning the 
administration of the Church, men have 
been seduced from the true foundation 
of their eternal hopes. While few will 
deny, that such men as Pascal may be 
saved, in the Church of Rome: who 
needs to be informed to what tremen- 
dous hazards that community has ex- 
posed the souls of men, by an enor- 
mous load of additions to the commands 
of Christ, in sentiments, discipline, and 
worship? But is there no popery among 
Protestants? And has not Protestant 

opery its dangers too? And are not these, 
if less alarming, more seducing, because 
less gross and more covert? Amidst the 
diversities that prevail among us, all 
cannot be equally right, or scriptural ; 
equally conducive to the honour of God, 
or the best interests of men. Who that has 
scrutinized the movements of his heart 
can be insensible of the influence which 
certain modes of worship have upon 
personal religion. Attachment to cer- 
tain names and parties, rites and forms, 
often so effectually keep men from hear- 
ing the essential truths of the Gospel, 
that the religious liberty, which is the 
glory of our land, is rendered abortive 
by the slavery of a prejudiced mind. The 
world is ruled by names; and things, 
that being lovely, should be of good re- 
port, are often held in abhorrence, while 
that which is most pernicious is devoutly 
cherished ; because divine names are 
given to human things, and the ordi- 
nances of God are called the peculiarities 
of a party. The world is termed the 
Church, and the Church a sect; wolves 
bear the title of shepherds, and shepherds 
are nick-named wolves; and it requires 
more perspicacity than one-half of man- 
kind possess to detect the imposture, 
and more energy than can be exerted 
in one quarter, to liberate their souls 
from the thraldom thus imposed. But, 
if the voice of God has said, “‘ Woe unto 
them that call evil good, and good evil; 
that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness ; that put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter ;” it, by implication, pro- 
nounces them blessed, who say to the 
imprisoned spirit, ‘ Go free ;’ and to them 
that are in darkness, ‘ Shew yourselves 
to the light.’ 

“To enjoy this benediction, ‘ Now is 
the accepted time.’ What was once 
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branded as fanaticism, or infidelity, is 
beginning to be honoured as incontrover- 
tible truth. Universal religious liberty, 
which, when first advocated in our 
country, was called the great Diana of 
the Independents, is now, not only 
avowed in our Senate, to be the birth- 

ht of every man, but even those 
who bear it no good will, afraid to shock 
public sentiment by open opposition, 
affect to wish it no harm. 

* Many intelligent and zealous advo- 
cates of these sentiments, in various parts 
of the country, have fong wished for 
more efficient means of diffusing the 
information which they have already 
prepared; and, as the same disposition 
prevails in the metropolis, it has been 
determined to establish a Society for this 
purpose.” 

he Rev. Dr. Cox offered some expla- 
natory remarks, and announced Joun 
Brown, Esq., of Wareham, who moved 
That a Society be now formed, to be 
called “‘ The Society for Promoting Ec- 
clesiastical Knowledge, to be conducted 
by Evangelical Dissenters.” This was 
seconded by C. J. Metcare, Esq. of 
Roxton Park, which, after some discus- 
sion, was unanimously carried. 

e Rev. Mr. Murcu, of the Stepney 
Institution, and the Rev. R. Vaucuan, 
of Kensington, moved and seconded the 
usual Regulations of the Society, which 
were adopted. 

The Rev. Josern Turnsutt, B.A., 
of Bromley, moved that the Rev. James 
Bennett, D.D., and the Rev. F. A, 
Cox, LL. D, be requested to act as 
the Secretaries, which was seconded by 
the Rev. Joun Biacksurn, of Penton- 
ville, and cordially approved. The Rev. 
J. P. Dosson, Mr. Joun ALLEN, Trans- 
lator of Calvin’s Institutes, and other 
gentlemen briefly addressed the meet- 
ing. As the hour approached for the 
Protestant Society to assemble, the 
company therefore separated, after a 
subscription was commenced toward the 
objects of the new Institution. 


NEGRO SLAVERY IN THE COLONIES. 

To the Editors.—Through the medium 
of your very useful magazine, I beg to 
call the attention of the religious public, 
and especially of the Congregational 
Churches, to the subject of Negro 
Slavery in our Colonies. While the 
Slave Trade has been abolished by Act 
of Parliament, it is yet carried on to an 
extent nearly equal to that of any for- 
mer period, and with a cruelty and fero- 
city, it is to be feared, greatly increased ; 
nor is it likely to cease until freedom is 
ranted to the slave population in our 
‘vlonies. This, and this only, will, in 
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my opinion, effectually destroy this nefa- 
rious traffic. Is it not then an imperative 
duty on us, as men and as Christians, to 
petition Parliament for this boon? Were 
this done by Congregational Churches 
generally, other bodies of professing 
hristians would be excited to follow 
their example. And from what has been 
done, we may confidently hope that our 
united and persevering exertions will be 
finally crowned with success. ‘To for- 
ward this object, I send you a form of a 
petition, drawn up by a worthy individual 
zealous in this good and righteous cause ; 
and as it meets my own views of the sub- 
ject, I intend to adopt the plan. 
Your’s, 
B. Bootnroyp, D. D. 
Huddersfield, Muy 12, 1829. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the under- 
signed Protestant Dissenters, &c. &c. 
“* Humbly sheweth,—That your Peti- 

tioners cannot approach your honourable 

House, without the expression of their 

grateful thanks, for those great measures 

of liberality which have effected the 
complete restoration of their own civil 
privileges, and also united all the inhabi- 
tants of these kingdoms in one common 
bond of interest and attachment to the 

British Constitution. 

“That your petitioners, while enjoying 
all those blessings of freedom, which give 
life a higher value, feel that — should be 
undeserving of their own privileges, un- 
worthy of their name as Christians, and 
ungrateful to that great being who is the 
author of all their mercies, if ‘they did 
not regard with feelings of the deepest 
sympathy, the miserable condition of the 
poor degraded negroes in our Colonies 
who are experiencing all the dreadfal 
evils necessarily attached to a state of 
the most degrading personal slavery. 

“ That your petitioners would respect- 
fally, but firmly, state to your honourable 
House, that they view it as contrary to 
every idea of justice, every principle of 
Christianity, that men who have been 
stolen, or the descendants of men who 
have been stolen, should, under any pre- 
tence, be considered as the property of 
others, and bought and sold like cattle. 

“¢ That it is a lamentable fact, that the 
unfortunate Slaves in our Colonies are 
thus treated—that they are bought and 
sold, compelled to severe and almost in- 
cessant labour, often under the driver’s 
lash; that they are liable to be separated 
from their nearest relatives and friends, 
and imprisoned in irons, or flogged at the 
mere will and pleasure of their masters ; 
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that their lives are thus made a burthen ; 
and if further proof were wanting, their 
gradually diminishing numbers show, the 
dreadful nature of the oppression under 


‘which they are ground down. 


‘¢ That the existence of such a state of 
things, alike opposed to every feeling of 
humanity, and every dictate of sound 
policy, and which, in those parts of her 
empire, places the conduct of Great 
Britain, at least, on equality with that of 
Algiers, your petitioners must deplore. 
They consider it as a standing reproach 
on the character of our beloved country, 
and on our profession of Christianity ; 
and likely, if continued, to draw down 
upon us, asa nation, the dreadful ven- 
geance of insulted heaven. 

“That your petitioners, therefore, 
humbly pray, that your honourable 
House will take immediate steps for 
effecting the complete abolition of this 
inhaman system, and for placing the 
negro population under those restraints 
alone, which are necessary for the secu- 
rity of the Colonies, and which will 
afford the greatest opportunity for im- 

roving them in moral and religious 
Lnowiedes, and for making them peace- 
ful and industrious members of society. 

“That your petitioners, while they 
maintain the right of the slave to free- 
dom, independent of any pecuniary re- 
gulation, wish not to prevent the masters 
from obtaining any indemnification which 
your honourable House in your wisdom 
may deem just; and they beg here to de- 
clare their own readiness, cheerfully to 
bear their proportion of any burthen 
which, in consequence of an amicable ar- 
rangement, may be entailed on the 
country. 

“‘ Trusting that slavery in our colonies 
may be completely abolished, and that 
wherever British sway is extended, it 
may only be felt as a beneficial influence 
exerted for the welfare and happiness of 
our fellow creatures, 

* Your petitioners will ever pray, &c.” 


NEW CHAPELS OPENED. 
Northampton.—A liberal and active 
Dissenting gentleman, having considered 
that the town of Northampton, which 
contains a population of 14,000 souls, 
was very inadequately supplied with the 
means of public worship, determined to 
erect a commodious chapel, in the 
southern entrance of the town, in which 
many new houses have been recently 
built, without any place of worship in the 
vicinity. An eligible freehold site having 
been purchased by him in Augustine 
Street, a handsome chapel, with vestry 
and school-room, from a design by Mr. 
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Davis, 62 feet deep, and 42 wide, was 
erected, with an elegant stone front, and 
handsome portico. The interior, which 
is fitted up with corresponding regard to 
convenience and taste, will accom- 
modate on the floor 600 persons, and 
should three galleries be erected, the 
chapel will contain a congregation of 
1000 persons, 

On Wednesday, April 9, it was opened 
for public worship, when in the morning 
the Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, 
preached from John xvii. 17; and the 
Rev. Walter Scott, of Rowell, and the 
Rev. T. P. Bull, of Newport Pagnell, 
conducted the devotional services. 

In the evening, the Rev. James 
Stratten, of Paddington, preached from 
2 Thess. iii. 1, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Williams, of Wellingborough, and Sim- 
monds, of Olney, engaged in prayer. 

The services:were attended by crowded 
congregations, and we are happy to know 
the stated Lord’s-day services have been 
attended by very large audiences, and 
that too without materially affecting the 
other Dissenting congregations inthe town. 

Ipswich.—The same well known gen- 
tleman has employed a portion of his 
property to promote the interests of 
evangelical nonconformity in this impor- 
tant town. A commodious new chapel, 
in the plain gothic style, 42 feet by 60, 
with vestry and school-room attached, 
has been erected on freehold ground in 
St. Nicholas Street, Ipswich. The cir- 
cumstance which led to this erection, 
was the resignation of the Rev. F. 
Davies, who for some years preached to 
a small congregation in an inconvenient 
chapel in Dairy Lane. On his with- 
drawment, that pulpit was supplied by 
the students of Highbury College, till 
the congregation united in the choice of 
Mr. Henry Creswell; the encourage- 
ment and countenance which this gen- 
tleman received from the inhabitants and 
resident ministers in the town, was such 
as to induce the erection of this spacious 
house of prayer. 

It was opened for public worship on 
Thursday, April 30, when the Rev 
James Stratten, of Paddington, preached 
in the morning, and H. J. Roper, of 
Teignmouth, in the evenirg. The Rev. 
Messrs. Notcutt and Spring, of Ipswich ; 
Prince, of Debenham; and Cowell, of 
Walton, conducted the devotional ser- 
vices. 

It will afford us great satisfaction to 
record the increase of Congregational 
Churches in other large towns of the 
kingdom, as we think the wants of their 
population demand extended efforts on 
the part of our denomination. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


On Wednesday, April 22, William 
Legge, late a student at bury Col- 
lege, was ordained pastor of the Inde- 

ndent church at Fakenham, Norfolk. 

e Rey. J. B. Jones described the 
nature of a Gospel church, and proposed 
the usual questions ; the Rev. J. Tennant 
offered the ordination prayer; the Rev. 
Dr. Harris gave the charge; and the 
Rev, J. Alexander preached to the 


e. 
e panagonion cause in this place 
‘had its rise in 1795; at a later period 
the Independent and Baptist congre- 
gations were united under a minister of 
the latter persuasion, on whose death, in 
1819, a separation took place, this church 
was formed, and a new chapel was 
erected. The congregation, since that 
time, has so much increased, as to require 
additional accommbddation; and as the 
prospects of the cause are in every 
respect favourable, galleries have lately 
been erected. The chapel has been 
built at the expense of individuals; it 
was therefore necessary that it should be 

rchased, and regularly vested in the 

ds of trustees, The proprietors sa- 


crifice nearly £300. in the disposal of it, 
and the people have exerted themselves 
to the utmost in the endeavour to defray 
the expense; but there still remains a 
debt of £340., towards the payment of 
which, the aid of the religious public is 
earnestly requested. The case is‘recom- 
mended by the ministers of the county, 
and by the Congregational Board ie 
London. 


NOTICES, 


The Rev. S. Nichols, of Bawtry, York- 
shire, (and Runskill, Notts, ) has accepted 
a unanimous invitation from the church 
and congregation of Lower Chapel, Dar- 
wen, Lancashire, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. R. Littler, on aecount 
of ill-health. 

We have much pleasure in announcing 
that the University of Glasgow has con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. on the Rev. 
Geo. Payne, the esteemed and able 
Tutor of the Western Academy, now re- 
moved to Exeter. 

On Whit-Monday, June 8th, the An- 
nual Sermon to Young People will be 

reached at the Chapel, Lower Street, 
slington, by the Rev. J. Yockney. Ser- 
vice to commence at half-past six o’clock. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 3 


ComMuNICcATIONS have been received during the 


t month from the Reverend 





Dr. Harvis—Joseph Morison—Dr. B. Boothroyd- J. Yockney --J. Thornton, Jun. 
—J. Elborough—Wm, Legge—James Dean—Wm. Urwick—S. R.  Pittard — 
Matheson. ; 

Also from Messrs. J. Wilks--Samuel Ives--Thomas Lean--James Mather—Obser- 
vator-—Delta —W. G. W.—Morris —Roberts—Sheppard. ¢ 


The Editors will be happy to receive the Translation to which W. G. W. refers, 
» which they trust will not exceed the length he names, unless it should be capable 
of division. 


Mr. Mather’s communication will appear, but its length will not permit its in- 
sertion for the present. 


As the letter of Observator censures the proceedings of some Congregational 
Church in York, or its neighbourhood, we decline to publish it, as we cannot open 
our pages to a controversy which could not generally interest our readers, At the 
same time we beg distinctly to state, that we published Mr. Orton’s Confession of 
Faith, in our March Number, merely as a literary curiosity. The sentiments in- 
volved in the seventh article we utterly disclaim, and are happy to assure Observator 
we believe there is not a regular Congregational Church to be found in the kingdom, 
in which such opinions could be advanced without reprobation. 
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